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The Brook 


Have you seen a brook lately? Do you 
know of one anywhere about; where one 
may go of a tired hour, or a vacation 
morning, and hear it sing? How it will 
sing, monologs, lullabies, or a chorus 
here and there among the pebbles. It can 
talk forty languages. It can prattle here 
like a dozen children; and there it can 
speak in masculine words, or can gossip 
femininely where the water rounds a 
pretty bunch of celandine. This brook 
can work as well as talk, and: it stops to 
turn millwheels, or grind sod off the 
banks and make new meadows for the 
grasses. It is busy all night around the 
corn roots, soaking the soil and feeding 
hills full of young potatoes. 

It has found a smooth plate of rock, 
and spreading itself out for a quiet slide 
down hill, it jumps grandly when the 
edge of the rock is reached. It has its 
small Niagaras up in the glen, or down 
in the pasture, as it pleases. The big 
beech tree, standing by the roadside, 
tries to block the way, but the brook 
finds a way among the roots, until the 
tree stands on its toes; and the water 
dodging thru, comes out laughing and 
joking on the other side. 

It has a rich life of its own, this beau- 
tiful brook of ours, and society that it 
chooses. Minnows play everywhere in 
tiny pools; too small to tempt the angler, 
but nibbling at the schoolboy’s toes, 
when at noon he eats his lunch; or snap- 
ping the crumbs that fall from the slices 
of bread and butter. 

There on your bank we picked mints; 
spearmint and peppermint, and in an 
elbow we remember a big bunch of 
horsemint. Where the gravel was plen- 





tiful, there the celandine grew up in big 
patches, with its orange flowers, and its 
seed-pods that snapped funnily. But 
everywhere were bunches of blue-eyed 
forget-me-not. Oh, that we might give 
up the big world, with its windy prairies 
and no brooks, and just spend one hour 
each day on the gravel and the shale, 
where the brook sings its hundred songs, 
and the Victor-Victrola is neither called 
for nor needed. Who was ever lonesome 
with a brook for a companion? 

They say that somewhere up the swale, 
where the hemlocks make a cool, deep 
pool, there are trout, and these will take 
bait only before sunrise of a June morn- 
ing. Ah, well, it is just as well that there 
are few people up at that time of day, 
and so the pool will not be untenanted 
faster than trout can be spawned. It is a 
silent spot, where for a few moments 
the brook cools itself among the ferns, 
and we hear the blackberry pickers on 
the hillsides that lean over with shad- 
ows. 

But there is one thing of which you 
may be sure, that the brook will never 
keep quiet long, unless it dies. It will 
always be doing something; it will 
always be going somewhere. It will 
always find out the news, and always 
carry it on thru all the world. That is 
why it joins its neighbors, and makes 
one out of two, so that you cannot tell 
them apart. Then they will run on to 
gether, gossipping and gabbling, and fill- 
ing all the village with talk. They try to 
get thru the pipes that the plumbers 
have laid, and into all the kitchens and 
the dining rooms. You would not take it 
for the same brook, but it is. 

Starting away up.in the glen, where 
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it stops awhile to play with the ferns, 
the brook ground the hill farmer’s 
wheat; boiled the potatoes and filled the 
tea kettles of the factory workers; and 
now it is washing the clothes of the vil- 
lage housekeepers. But this is not all of 
it—not by a great deal. Everything and 
everybody must nowadays come to what 
they call efficiency, and our little brook 
that darted out of a hole in the woods is 
no exception. Somewhere on the hill 
slope Farmer Scott built a dam, and 
right there frolicking must cease, only it 
did not. 

The dam was built of stone, that for 
awhile had been a wall, before stock laws 
made these needless; but wild straw- 
berries had crept up over the ends of it 
and mushrooms grew plentiful where the 
spray kept moisture around an old but- 
ternut stump. When the dam was full 
the brook dashed over, and it was just 
there that brook power became some- 
thing else. Our farmer never found out 
just what this new thing was, only we 
called it power, and while the brook 
dashed on we harnessed the power for 
work. We carried it down to the big 
barns, and there it was set to cut feed 
for the cattle, and to saw wood; and it 
washed all the stables and the yards; 
and finally it milked the cows, and did 
everything not only swiftly, but well. 

Somehow the brook was not laughing 
as much as it did, but it had its fun and 
lots of it, for there is no real joy like 
that which comes from work. It was 
making everything sweet and clean, and 
the farmer boys who used to be over- 
worked, now came around laughing and 
praising the brook, and when their wits 
were well wakened they began to be 
cleaner themselves, and threw away 
their cigarets. There was a revolution 
going on in more ways than one, and it 
was the brook that did it. The milk that 
went to the house was cleaner and more 
sanitary. At the house the cream was 
churned into butter by the same power; 
butter as yellow as gold, and as delicious 
as it was wholesome. Here the housewife 
chimed in with smiling face, and clapped 
her hands with the new music of work. 
When somebody charged the brook with 
being made a slave to progress, it only 
whistled back that it had got to be the 
master of the whole farm. 
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O beautiful brook! You washed our 
feet in our schoolboy days. You sung to 
us later when as a man we plowed your 
banks. You positively refused to leave 
the old meadow and you wound around 
the apple trees, where in the old Goodsell 
orchard the Pound Sweets fell with the 
Spitzenburgs, into your pools. Sixty 
years we have been separated. The sun 
and the winds went with us, and the 
clouds dropt down their rain on the 
prairie lands. The flowers were there 
and the birds sang to us, and it would 
seem that one should be happy in such a 
land. But no brook was anywhere about, 
tumbling and singing, playing and work- 
ing. We missed you sadly, little brook, 
and now once more we will come back to 
New England, the mother of brooks. We 
shall lie down for awhile on the sod and 
listen. We want to know if you are sing- 
ing the same songs that you sang sixty 
—seventy—years ago. We shall call back 
old days while we live new ones. Already 
we smell the mints and the wild clovers. 
The catbirds are here singing and scold- 
ing, and the grosbeaks dip down to wash 
themselves, just where they did, under 
the archifig roots of the beech tree. Yes! 
it is indeed true that the brook in the 
field and the mother in the house are the 
two things that wind themselves closest 
about the boy’s heart; and it is these 
two that he will long for to the end. 


The Constitutional Way Will Win 


That the people of the United States, 
politically organized under the Federal 
Constitution, are a bigger and stronger 
combination than any state or confedera- 
tion of states, was settled by the Civil 
War. That the same combination is a 
bigger and stronger corporation than 
any private or quasi-public corporation, 
or trust of corporations for business 
purposes, is day by day being demon- 
strated by reactions of public opinion to 
events with which the Federal courts will 
be called upon to deal, and to decisions of 
the Supreme Court upon questions that 
already have been pondered by the court 
of last resort. 

To speak first of the reaction to deci- 
sions: Nothing could have been more 
offensive to the newspapers—the so 
called organs of public opinion—than the 
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newspaper publicity law requiring them, 
if they would enjoy second class privi- 
leges in the mails, ‘to disclose circulation, 
editorial control, ownershp, and names of 
known bondholders. They have accepted 
the decision against them and are com- 
plying with the law, not only in act, but 
also in self-respecting respect for the 
court which has disappointed them, and 
for its opinions. 

Mingled here and there with disap- 
pointment, here and there with appre- 
hension, an approval sincere and nation- 
wide has been accorded the Supreme 
Court decision in the Minnesota railway 
rate case. In this case the whole question 
of the supremacy of the constitutionally 
organized people over corporations of 
their own creation was involved; because 
the issue was not the abstract right to 
regulate, but was the determination of 
authority to use ways and means, and 
the limitation, if any, upon its applica- 
tion. The decision seems to establish four 
things: (1) That as a practical propo- 
sition, all state regulation of railroad 
business is subordinate to Federal regu- 
lation; (2) that the power of Federal 
regulation resides in Congress; (3) that 
the Federal courts will not act in regula- 
tion where regulation is the business of 
Congress; and (4) that states may regu- 
jate until Congress acts, but their action 
must not be confiscatory. 

Assuming that further decisions will 
be consistent with the principles here set 
forth, a broad and commonsense policy 
of railway control is indicated. Capital 
invested in railways is safe and will earn 
reasonable returns. Secured against con- 
fiseatory legislation, railroads must serve 
‘the public efficiently and reasonably, and 
will be made to do so by a power which 
it would be idle to resist. Furthermore, 
the public served will be the whole Amer- 
ican pecple, not merely the people of any 
one state or section. 

The industrial struggle in West Vir- 
ginia has brought up the old question 
of the fundamental constitutional rights 
of individuals, but not to reopen it. The 
question was settled a hundred years ago 
and was settled right, as the West Vir- 
ginia mine operators, militia officers, 
mine guards and miners, one and all, will 
learn. The public is not yet in a position 
to say who has been most guilty in the 
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wretched business. It is charged that the 
mine owners of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, hard prest by West 
Virginia competition, conspired with 
officers of the United Mine Workers, now 
under indictment, to bring on trouble. 
The charge remains to be proven. It is 
certain that men have been sentenced by 
military commission, and committed to 
prison without due process of law. The 
revelation of this fact acknowledged be- 
fore Senator Borah has called forth in- 
stant and unreserved condemnation from 
the press of all political parties. No state 
in the Union will be permitted to set 
aside the constitutional guarantees of 
liberty, whatever the provocation. 

The American people has devised and 
successfully applied a constitutional way 
of dealing with the troubles endlessly 
arising from conflicts of interest in an 
energetic population. That way we shall 
adhere to and abide by. 


‘The New Haven Railroad Company 


Two fast express trains on the New 
Haven road were approaching New York, 
last Thursday afternoon. The first 
stopped, near Stamford, to substitute 
electric power for steam. While it was 
stationary, the following train crashed 
into it, wrecking and destroying its last 
car, a flimsy wooden structure, in which 
there were twenty-five passengers. It was 
a parlor car, and the passengers had 
paid an additional price for their seats. 
Six of them were killed, and all of their 
associates were injured. This collision 
took place in broad daylight, at about 
5 o’clock in the afternoon. In the last two 
years there have been thirteen serious 
accidents on the lines of this company— 
five of them on the road between New 
Haven and New York—and in these acci- 
dents forty-nine passengers have lost 
their lives. 

An official investigation concerning 
this rear-end collision at Stamford is 
now in progress, and the witnesses do 
not fully agree. It does appear, however, 
that the engineer of the following train, 
Charles J. Dougherty, was not properly 
qualified for the position in which he had 
been placed. This was a fast express, re- 
garded as one of the best trains in the 
company’s service. It was drawn by a 
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very heavy and powerful locomotive, and 
the engineer should have been one quali- 
fied by experience. But Dougherty had 
served on other and less important pas- 
senger trains for only a few days, had 
been engineer of this train only three 
days, was not familiar with the type of 
locomotive which he was required to con- 
trol, and had little knowledge of the 
route over which he was passing. It is 
asserted, and also denied, that he ran 
past two danger signals. After the sig- 
nals had been past, he attempted to 
stop his train by applying the air brakes. 
They would not work. Two days earlier 
he had reported that they were ineffec- 
tive. His predecessor had found them so, 
and had been suspended for running past 
a signal. Dougherty attempted to reverse 
his engine, but could not do this because 
he was physically unable to move the 
lever a sufficient distance. He is not a 
strong man, and he had sprained the 
muscles of his back in a previous effort 
of the same kind. It also appears that the 
wrecked wooden car was hastily taken 
from the scene of the collision by direc- 
tion of the company’s officers, and that 
the remains of it were destroyed by fire 
before the coroner could examine them. 

Such a man as Dougherty should not 
have been placed in charge of that loco- 
. motive and that train. If, as it is 
asserted, his assignment to the train was 
required by union rules (which the com- 
pany had accepted), the company should 
have rejected those rules and should have 
asked the public to support its action. 
There should have been no wooden cars 
in the train. All of the cars should have 
been of steel. No locomotive equipt 
with ineffective air brakes should have 
been in service. 


The company is an old and well known’ 


one. With the subsidiaries acquired in 
recent years it controls the passenger 
and freight traffic of the New England 
States. In the past for many years it paid 
large dividends. The rate is now 6 per 
cent, the latest reduction having been 
made a few days ago. In a decade the 
price of its shares has fallen from 225 
to 9914. Owing to its recent acquisition 
of railway, trolley and steamship prop- 
erties, to its long list of accidents, to its 
interest in state legislation, and to prose- 
cutions by the Government, it has been 
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the subject of much discussion and has 
excited much unfavorable criticism. 

We did not think that the suit of the 
Government for violation of the Sherman 
act in the acquisition of the Boston & 
Maine was warranted by the facts. Even- 
tually the Government took this view of 
the matter and dropped the case. The 
company’s purchase of numerous trolley 
lines does not appear to have been hostile 
to the public interest, so far as service 
and rates are concerned. The steamship 
purchases may have been in violation of 
the Sherman act. We were unable to com- 
mend the recent prosecution, undertaken 
on account of negotiations with the 
Grand Trunk. The company’s officers 
were accused of suppressing competition 
which had never existed. But while, in 
some of these transactions, the conduct 
of the company may not have been in vio- 
lation of the Anti-Trust law, it has been 
shown, by recent investigation, to have 
been objectionable on other grounds. 

Reaching out for everything in sight 
thruout New England, it paid too much 
for what it acquired. This is true espe- 
cially of its purchase of trolley and 
steamship lines. Some of the facts 
brought out by official investigation we 
recently considered in THE INDE- 
PENDENT. A great bonded debt was cre- 
ated. It began to appear that the energies 
of the company’s controlling officers were 
devoted to the acquisition and the financ- 
ing of the new properties, and not to the 
management of the main lines of road. 
Accident after accident, falling divi- 
dends, curiously complicated accounts, 
and the results of official inquiries have 
confirmed in the public mind this view 
of the company’s conduct. The collision 
at Stamford is regarded as additional 
evidence that the corporation is sorely 
in need of reform. 

In our judgment, this prevailing opin- 
ion is a just one. The demand for reform 
is one that should be forcibly made by 
the stockholders. It should be addrest 
emphatically to the directors. If the 
stockholders fail to take steps for their 
own protection, or if the directors take 
no action, the governments of the New 
England States, by their railroad com- 
missions or by legislation, should act. As 
for the commissions, it is their duty to 
be on guard continually for the public. 
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The national commission may, and 
doubtless will, take part in the move- 
ment. The bankruptcy of the Frisco sys- 
tem was a blow, at home and abroad, to 
American railways. The recent history 


and present condition of the New Haven: 


Company is also discreditable to the rail- 
roads of the United States, as a whole. 
We hope to see this company saved by 
thoro reform. 


The Senatorial Investigation 


When a criminal trial is before a court 
one may follow, as the jury follows, the 
evidence, and may be approaching a con- 
clusion, but one prudently withholds a 
verdict till the case is all in. A committee 
of the United States Senate is investi- 
gating the conditions in the coal mines of 
West Virginia, and it is proper for the 
general public to hear with the committ- 
tee the evidence on both sides and hold 
judgment in the balance, or at least in 
suspense, until the committee makes its 
report. 

Yet it is hard to withhold the tentative 
judgment that there has been very great 
wrong on both sides. One has a natural 
inclination to judge the strikers harshly 
because they are led by the Industrial 
Workers of the World, an organization 
which is controlled by men who preach 
violence, who organize sabotage, and 
whose business is not to make peace but 
war. If the principles of the I. W. W. 
mean the overthrow by violence of organ- 
ized industrial society, one is from the 
beginning ready to believe and expect 
men to begin and conduct a strike with 
violence. Governor Glasscock and others 
declare in their evidence that the violence 
and intimidation were of such a nature 
that the courts were unable to do their 
duty, and that it was necessary to call in 
the militia and declare martial law; and 
that the arrest and trial and conviction 
of scores and even hundreds by military 
courts was necessary. 

On the other hand, this is denied. It is 
declared that the courts were in unintimi- 
dated exercise of their functions. We are 
told that men and women were impris- 
oned illegally, treated shamefully, and 
even that from an armored train rifles 
and machine guns were fired at night 
into a camp of striking miners. If half 
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the tales are true the miners were treat- 
ed with a merciless indignity such as 
might characterize the Kongo or Puta- 
mayo atrocities. It is hard to believe that 
there is not truth in these sworn reports. 
If half or a quarter of them are true the 
investigation is justified. The crimes in 
Kongo have been stopt and the associa- 
tion organized ten years ago to make 
investigation and arouse the angry senti- 
ment of the world has dissolved, its work 
done. We thank the Senate for putting 
this searchlight on the darkness of West 
Virginia. The lawlessness, the violence of 


.the strikers, spurred by leaders from 


abroad, has, it now appears, been crim- 
inal; but lawlessness in the guise of aw, 
courts in league with wealth against la- 
bor, injustice baptized with the fair 
name of law, is worse than the mad pas- 
sion of ignorant, malevolent revenge. 
We have had barbarism in Western Vir- 
ginia, and we shall be surprised if the 
committee does not find barbarians on 
both sides. Let the probe go deep; let the 
foul and vile ulcer be fully explored, and 
we may expect that public sentiment, and 
some necessary legislation, will make the 
recurrence of such a strike impossible. 
We expect nothing from the I. W. W., but 
we do expect that somehow an agreement 
may be made that will secure industrial 
peace with protocols and arbitration 
boards acceptable to both parties. The 
present condition is intolerable. 


The Franking Privilege 


Attention is called to the abuse of the 
franking privilege by the testimony 
given to the Senatorial committee inves- 
tigating the charge by the President of 
the existence of an insidious and mis- 
chievous lobby. It seems that those who 
are seeking to maintain a tariff on sugar 
have been able to distribute their litera- 
ture for popular instruction by means 
of the franking privilege given to mem- 
bers of Congress. This is no new thing, 
for it is always done. There is no cause 
that will not find Senators or Represen- 
tatives supporting it, and who will read- 
ily prepare speeches in favor of it, and 
include therewith other documents, and 
then give their frank for distribution. 
That is accepted as perfectly legitimate. 
Several Senators have thus been frank- 
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ing sugar documents, and it is said that 
Senator Lodge, whose state is not par- 
ticularly interested, allowed one issue of 
320,000 copies to go out under his frank. 

There is an evil here that ought to 
be corrected. It is perhaps right that 
members of Congress should be free to 
send out documents free to their con- 
stituents, but the amount should be lim- 
ited. It would be much better if each 
member were allowed a certain number 
of postage stamps limited to his own 
personal use. This amount should be lib- 
eral, but not extravagant. At present it 
is absolutely unlimited, and strange 
stories are told of furniture and laun- 
dry sent by mail. But the worst abuse 
is in the extravagant dumping into the 
mails of documents for selfish and busi- 
ness purposes. 

We would have stamps thus assigned 
to congressional correspondence, and 
equally to the executive and judicial de- 
partments. The Post Office Department 
would be easily self-supporting if it did 
not have to carry so much franked mat- 
ter. The bureaus and departments at 
Washington should receive stamps of 
various denominations from the Post 
Office Department, and this department 
should charge the amount, and should 
have the credit for the service it does 
for other departments, just as it is 
credited with what it does for private 
individuals or corporations. Perhaps this 
scandal—for it is nothing less—may 
lead to a reform. 


The Disappointments of a War 
Correspondent 


The suicide of Angus Hamilton, the 
English war correspondent, on June 14, 
because his lecture on the Balkan War 
did not give him money enough to pay 
his board bill, lends emphasis to what is 
said by Mr. Marvin in this issue on the 
difficulties of reporting a modern cam- 
paign. Many of those who flocked to 
Sofia and Constantinople at the outbreak 
of the war were obviously incompetent 
and deserved their failure, but Mr. Ham- 
ilton was an experienced man. He had 
seen service in Korea, China and India, 
had been thru the Boer and Russo- 
Japanese wars, and in the recent conflict 
had an unusual opportunity to see both 
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sides, for while he was attached to the 
Turkish army, he was captured by the 
Bulgars and condemned to death as a 
spy. Still these remarkable experiences, 
even tho illustrated with moving pic- 
tures, failed to interest the American 
public, which tired of hearing about the 
war long before peace was concluded. In 
the future there will not be such eager- 
ness on the part of newspaper men to go 
to the front, now that the opportunities 
for observation have become so restricted 
and the rewards have become so insigni- 
ficant and uncertain. 


Is the Apostles’ Creed Inspired? 


It is a fault of most of the efforts for 
Church union that they attempt first to 
set down a set of conditions which those’ 
entering the union must agree to, and 
that basis usually a confession of Chris- 
tian faith. The basis chosen in a propo- 
sition now being presented to various de- 
nominations is the Apostles’ Creed. That 
creed has great excellences and serious 
defects, but why choose it? Is it in- 
spired? Has it any Apostolic authority?- 
Not the slightest. It is old, but not as old 
as that. Age gives it no authority, and 
we could certainly make better creeds 
nowadays, and have made many. 

The Federal Council has a creed of its 
own; and the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation has a creed which binds its 
.members, and the Methodist Church has 
Wesley’s sermons for creed; but again 
we ask, Why have a creed? These creeds 
are supposed to be based on the Bible; 
then why not take the Bible as creed? Is 
it because the Bible is so big a book? Not 
so much bigger than Wesley’s sermons. 
Is it because it would be possible on that 
basis to take in any good Christian, since 
any good Christian can find his authority 
somewhere in the Bible? Then so much 
the better, for why shut out any good 
Christian? The days are past when we 
can properly shut the doors against disci- 
ples of our Lord. It would be vastly more 
reasonable to make confest discipleship 
of Jesus the basis of union than any 
creed, even the loosest that disciples have 
ever written. 

We are led to these remarks by ob- 
servation of the discussion among the 
denomination which says it is not a de- 
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nomination, denominated the Disciples of 
Christ, over a proposition coming to a 
number of their ministers from the Epis- 
copal Church Unity Foundation, that 
they consider union on the basis of the 
Apostles’ Creed; and also by the reasser- 
tion of their creed by the late convention 
of the Y. M. C. A. This creed is called the 
Portland Basis, and was adopted forty- 
four years ago. It is good enough, as 
creeds go, good for the time, but theo- 
logical science has made some progress 
since then, and it could be improved. Six 
years ago a committee of fifteen able 
men was appointed to report amend- 
ments, and this year it made a report 
signed by the chairman, President 
Mackenzie, of Hartford Seminary, and 
.all but one of the fifteen, recommending 
that the creed be dropt, and that mem- 
bership of any recognized evangelical 
Church be the only test required of mem- 
bers. One would expect the fourteen to 
carry the convention, but the one lone 
committeeman won the day. They were 
afraid the Y. M. C. A. might seem to be 
weakening in the faith. 

No large union can come in the future 
based on intellectual beliefs, such as an 
apostle says that devils can honestly 
assent to. The basis of union must be 
Christian character, not any man’s 
standard of Christian doctrine. We must 
agree to differ, and agree to love and 
serve. 


The Troubles of the British Ministry 


It takes three stages to make a bill 
into a law in Great Britain, when the 
Lords refuse to accept the bill as it 
passes the House of Commons. During 
the preceding week the Irish Home Rule 
bill has past its second stage, having 
been for the second time adopted, after 
its rejection by the Lords. 

Every effort is made by the Unionists 
to prevent its reaching its third and final 
passage by the Commons. One of these 
attempts appears in violent threats that 
if enacted it will be resisted by the 
Protestants of Ulster. They swear that it 
will not be submitted to; Ulster will fight 
it; Belfast will refuse to pay taxes and 
the attempt to collect taxes will be met 
with rifles. To prove the sincerity of this 
threat rifles are being sent to Ulster, and 
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at least three cargoes have been confis- 
cated. They are actually pledging them- 
selves to treason and battle. And these 
are men of title and position and wealth, 
who accuse the nine-tenths of the Irish 
people of lawlessness and the design of 
unjustly ruling and robbing them. We 
cannot believe that when the bill becomes 
law, and Ireland has her own Parlia- 
ment, just as every American state has 
its legislature, this small minority of the 
Irish people will resist both the Irish and 
the Imperial Parliament. It would be 
farcical. 

An indiscretion of members of the 
Asquith Ministry has put another 
weapon into the hands of its enemies, 
and very eager they are, by fair means 
or foul, to gain its overthrow. Altho the 
committee of investigation has exon- 
erated members of the Cabinet of any 
corrupt action, the British people have 
no occasion to be quite satisfied. Sir 
Rufus Isaacs advised Mr. Lloyd-George 
to buy American Marconi shares on a 
speculation for a rise, and he did so, at 
the same time that the Postmaster- 
General was making an important con- 
tract with a British Marconi company. 
There was not a bit of corruption in it, 
all agree; but it was indiscreet to specu- 
late in anything bearing the Marconi 
name, not to speak of the indiscretion of 
speculation in general. The Unionists 
hava made so much talk about it, and 
spread so many slurs and insinuations, 
that it has given the Asquith Govern- 
ment a black eye, and the Unionists actu- 
ally hope that in some division it may be 
defeated and be obliged to dissolve the 
Parliament for a new election, before 
home rule for Ireland will be accom- 
plisht in 1914. 

Meanwhile one or two by-elections 
have shown Liberal losses, due largely to 
dissatisfaction with the working of the 
Pension act, an act which, however, a 
succeeding Unionist Government would 
not dare to repeal. A new election would 
probably support the present Govern- 
ment, but by a reduced majority. Then 
the Irish Home Rule bill, and the Welsh 
Disestablisment bill would have to be- 
gin again at the beginning, and it would 
take three years more to enact them, and 
with a Parliament less favorable to them. 
We should like to hear a frank apology 
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from Mr. Lloyd-George for his blunder, 
which we hope will be the last for which 
the present Cabinet,. which has been 
quite too reticent, deserves credit; for 
no Ministry in present memory has been 
responsible for so many great reforms. 


A War Lord’s Jubilee 


Only great and distinguished men have 
jubilees, but they may be great men in a 
small circle, and they are pretty sure to 
be men who like to be féted and flattered, 
for a jubilee is gotten up chiefly to flat- 
ter a living man. A modest man can 
generally escape the bore of it. One who 
stands all the time in a blaze of glory, 
like a king or a bishop, may expect and 
welcome a jubilee in his honor. 

Emperor William II is an able and a 
very busy man. He could not and would 
not avoid a jubilee. He believes himself 
set by the grace of God to rule, and to 
tell his people what to do and what to 
believe. He is the one shining example 
among monarchs who believes that he 
rules by the grace of God and not by the 
will of the people. He believes in God and 
himself as the dual providence of the 
world. Accordingly, in his piety toward 
God and himself, he holds it his duty to 
rule, as God rules, for the welfare of the 
world. He deserves the full credit of be- 
ing, like God, benevolent within the 
sphere of his rule. He loves Germany, 
and particularly Prussia, and will make 
them as prosperous and glorious as he 
can. 

So he teaches them war and peace. He 
fosters business and the arts. It is the 
high claim of glory for his reign that for 
a quarter of a century Germany has had 
no war, that altho surrounded by ene- 
mies on all sides rapaciously eager to 
attack her, he has so ringed his imperial 
borders with Krupp cannon, and behind 
them such a dense cordon of muskets, 
that the world has been kept at bay. If 
the best way to keep the peace is to make 
bayonets as thick as porcupine quills, to 
create the most perfect army machine 
the world has ever seen, then William II 
is the veriest dove of peace that history 
has to show. 

It has worked. He has had peace. And 
in peace a nation of scholars in the mate- 
rial arts, in every theory of production, 
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with schools that lead the world, has en- 
joyed a period of business prosperity in 
manufactures and in commerce. Peace 
and science, not war, have gained this 
prize, but Krupp and Dreadnought give 
the praise to War and the War Lord 
William. 

The many rend the sky with loud applause; 
So War is crowned, but Peace has won the 

cause. 

The world has a great respect for Em- 
peror William. He is a patriot. He loves 
his Germany. He would give his life to 
make her glorious. He has an intense 
purpose. He believes not much in liberty, 
but he believes in God and himself. Great 
purpose is great strength. He holds to 
blood and iron. The world is getting over 
his doctrine of government and the 
offensiveness of his scheme of defense. 
He has burdened Europe with a mad 
rivalry of armaments and taxes and 
debt, until it can bear no more. Even 
wealth refuses to loan further. Just now 
China can borrow money easier than 
Germany. The people will rule, not kings. 


Volunteer Martyrdom 


The difference between a madman and 
a martyr is not all in the cause. The 
cause for which a martyr dies must be 
noble, and the sacrifice must be worth 
while. The Swiss who cried “Make way 
for liberty,” and grasped to his breast 
the armful of pikes so that other brave 
men could pass thru the broken ranks, 
was a hero and martyr. Liberty was a 
worthy cause, and he sacrificed himself 
so intelligently as to make his death 
worth while. If Winkelried had run his 
breast unsupported against a single pike 
it would have been the foolish act of a 
madman. 

Emily Davison’s cause for which she 
died, the political liberty of woman, was 
a good and worthy one, for which one 
might well give up life; but there is no 
reason to show that hers was an intelli- 
gent act when she rushed onto the race- 
course and tried to seize one of the 
horses, perhaps that of King George. 
The act had no relation to the cause she 
wished to aid. Christian martyrs of old 
did not seek martyrdom, or if any did 
their claim was denied. Her act was, 
like smashing of windows with hammers, 
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or the burning of buildings, a violent in- 
terference with the peace of society. 
Hers, like all these, was the act of one 
possessed with the mob madness. It 
lacked sense. It could not help the cause. 
That is not the way in which the suf- 
frage victory was gained last week in 
Illinois. Our suffragists are not mad- 
dened suffragets; they use their intelli- 
gence. While they would be ready to be 
martyrs if there were need, there is no 
-such need, and they will live out their 
natural lives in their homes, and not in 
prisons. 

It is declared that the British women 
voters of another generation will erect 
a monument to the cause, which will 
represent Emily Davison’s headlong 
rush to grasp the bridle of a galloping 
horse. Possibly, but it will represent the 
foolhardy act of a woman excited in a 
good cause to the limit of insanity. We 
have heard much of religious insanity, 
often ending in suicide. Brooding over 
the best of causes can drive one insane, 
and the suffrage is no exception. The 
path to martyrdom is not by the way of 
suicide. 


The Balkans and Turkey 


We exprest the wish that the Powers 
of Europe which are in a special way re- 
sponsible for Turkey and the victorious 
allies might forbid Bulgaria and Servia 
to engage in war over the division of 
the territory taken from Turkey. We 
are glad that Russia, as a Slav nation 
has taken on herself this duty, and has 
asked—-we may say, required—the two 
minor nations to adjudicate their differ- 
ences. We take it that a refusal would 
not have been safe. Angry as Servia is, 
because she is not immediately allowed 
to retain all that her armies have cap- 
tured, and indignant as Bulgaria is that 
Servia should be unwilling to stand by 
the terms agreed upon before the war, 
neither wishes to engage in a second 
fraternal and bloody strife, and each 
will gain a large accession of territory. 

While the world is indignant at the 
idea of war between the late allies, it 
is a feeling of pity that goes out to 
Turkey in her continued misfortunes. 
The assassination of Shevket Pasha, the 
Grand Vizier, is not so surprising as it 
is sad. Turkey is in a most alarming con- 
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dition. A humiliating defeat in war of 
a very proud nation makes half-educated 
people desperate. There are those who 
lay all the disasters to the Young Turks, 
and would have the good old days back 
of the imprisoned Sultan. Then there are 
quarrels in the ranks of the Young Turks, 
themselves; and the murder of Shevket 
is the act of revenge for the killing of . 
General Nazim Pasha. Shevket was a 
vain adventurer, who came to the top in 
the upheaval which followed the defeats 
of Kirk-Kilisse and Lule-Burgas, and 
he promised to reverse the tide of mis- 
fortune and save Adrianople. He failed 
miserably, and his death is the price of 
failure. 

The future of Turkey is dark. There 
is no clear evidence that the promises of 
two years ago will be fulfilled. The rev- 
olution has been followed by war with 
Italy, and then by the loss of her Eu- 
ropean provinces. Now the European 
Powers are preparing to divide into 
spheres of influence the territories of 
Asiatic Turkey, England and Germany 
dickering over Mesopotamia, Russia 
with her army encamped on the eastern 
borders, France coveting Syria, and 
British Egypt watching the rebellions in 
Arabia. Another massacre of Chris- 
tians will be the signal for intervention 
and division, and it may come any day. 


In Brief 


The East is going to the West for ad- 
vanced ideas on education, as the country 
learned when a large delegation from 
Pennsylvania, led by Mayor Blankenburg, 
of Philadelphia, lately inspected the activ- 
ities of the University of Wisconsin. An 
example in another direction is set in the 
splendid plant of the new high school at 
Kenilworth, Ill. The buildings are con- 
structed on the group plan. The auditorium, 
dining and dance hall, gynasium, natato- 
rium and shop are all one story in hight 
and consequently, it is believed, panic- 
proof. The buildings were planned with the 
idea that they should serve as community 
centers as well as schools. The school 
grounds cover sixteen acres. 


It is not pleasant to learn that our sol- 
diers in the Philippines have been obliged 
to attack the Sultan of Jolo in his strong- 
hold and destroy it and subdue him. Will 
some say that this is a good reason for 
quitting the Philippine Islands? Not at all. 
Such a fight is a mere police raid to arrest 
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marauders who were robbing and killing 
peaceable farmers. They have to be sup- 
prest. If we were to leave the islands to 
the rule of the Christian Filipinos they 
would have the same trouble with the Mos- 
lem robbers and pirates, and would have a 
much harder job of it. 


The anti-suffragists have boycotted the 
Rey. Anna Shaw, and declare that no one 
of them will ever enter in a public debate 
with her because she is irresponsible and 
has insulted them. What offends them was 
said in an address before the Senate’s com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage: “We do not 
fear that little band of professional anti- 
women going around the country advocat- 
ing home, heaven and mother. The only 
purpose they serve is that by holding out 
their skirts they act as a screen for the 
liquor traffic, the gamblers, the vicious and 
those interested in dance halls and places 
where young girls are ruined.” That means 
that the saloons and the vice resorts gen- 
erally are opposed to woman suffrage, 
which is true, and Mrs. Shaw said it rhet- 
orically. We think she can stand the boy- 
cott. 


It is enough to make one’s ears tingle 
with pride and hope to listen to Secretary 
Bryan’s address on Flag Day on world 
peace. He expects the Senate to renew the 
arbitration treaties with Great Britain 
and Japan. He said: “Only this morning 
I received assurances from the Empire of 
Japan of its desire to renew with the 
United States its general arbitration treaty. 
Before next Christmas I am expecting that 
at least twenty-five nations will have con- 
cluded with this country treaties by the 
terms of which controversies which cannot 
be adjusted otherwise may be referred to a 
disinterested international tribunal, this 
practically insuring peace and justice be- 
tween us and all of the great nations of the 
world.” 


The decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Minnesota rate cases permits a state to de- 
termine the rates for intrastate traffic, pro- 
vided that these rates are not confiscatory. 
But it also establishes the paramount au- 
thority of Congress with respect to all 
measures affecting interstate traffic, and 
virtually suggests Federal legislation. 
There is need of legislation, but reports 
from Washington indicate that there is no 
inclination to make new laws on this sub- 
ject. Interstate traffic and rates should be 
clearly under Federal control. A _ state’s 
regulation of the intrastate business of a 
road that. traverses several states may 
seriously affect the road’s interstate busi- 
ness. 
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Dr. Carrel, head of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, is visiting Paris, _ 
and in a lecture there he says that surgeons 
can now open the chest to treat its organs 
as safely as we have been able for a few 
years to open the abdomen to perform op- 
erations of laparotomy. He also says that 
in such operations the heart can stop beat- 
ing for ten minutes and be revived. Al- 
ready as the fruit of this research the kid- 
ney can be kept alive in cold storage for 
months. Possibly one of these days a heart 
kept in cold storage may replace one that 
has to be removed, who knows? 


One after another with great regularity 
the police grafters in this city have been 
convicted, but now comes a halt in the case 
of Police Sergeant Duffy. Eleven of the 
jury had no difficulty in finding him guilty, 
but one obstinate juror made as a reason 
for holding out that he would not take the 
word of a nigger witness against a white 
man. An important witness against Duffy 
was a negro waiter. Of course it never oc- 
curred to the prosecution in the examina- 
tion of jurors to learn that this conscien- 
tious juror was a Southerner. 


The lists have just been published of 
those who past the examinations of the 
tripos of Cambridge University. In the 
department of medieval and modern lan- 
guages eight women gained first-class hon- 
ors, and only six men. In the second class 
there were twenty-four women and eleven 
men; while in the lowest third class there 
were eight women and thirteen men. 
Again it recalls the Oxford limerick: 

I have spent all my cash in a crammer. 
And I shall get Beta or Gamma; 
. While that girl over Spore, 


With the flaming hai 
Will get Alpha plus aa, ‘damn her! 


Polo is a game for wealth, and we wish 
every rich man would play it. It teaches 
courage, enterprise, skill. It gives force and 
ambition. It is better than dawdling in 
ladies’ halls and cultivating divorce. We 
have a physical respect for the men who 
won for America, and the men who lost, 
the victory last Saturday which saves once 
more the polo cup for this country. It is 
a soldiers’ game, and the British champions 
were soldiers. But once more peace has her 
victories, as she always should, over war. 


When a Senate committee, with members 
from suffrage states, has prepared and 
hopes to report a bill for an amendment to 
the Constitution giving the right of suf- 
frage to women, it need-not be taken very 
seriously. It is little more than a farce, and 
we doubt if it will ever be reported. 

















Do the Filipinos Need Independence? 


Views and Interviews of a Journalist Just Back from the Islands 
By Albert S. Crockett 


[One of the most important questions now before the American people is the threatened 
alienation of the Philippine Islands. In order to decide what our policy should be it is necessary 
first to find out as much as possible about what has been done in the Islands. Has the American 
administration been of benefit to the Filipinos and would its continuance be advantageous to them 
and to us? For the purpose of throwing light upon these questions we have secured a series 
of articles written from various points of view. In our ‘“‘Tree Number” of two weeks ago we 
published a description of the forest wealth of the Philippines, and on May 22 we called attention 
to Filipino athletics. During the next few months we expect to publish articles on the schools, 
sanitation, administration, agriculture and religious work of the Philippines. In the following 
pages Mr. Crockett tells what he saw and heard during a recent visit to Manila and a brief but 
comprehensive tour of the Islands. Mr. Crockett has for the last fifteen years been flying around , ' 
the world supported by a lead pencil like a witch on a broomstick and has served as foreign cor- ; 
respondent for the leading New York papers. For the illustrations we are indebted to the 
Manila’ Bureau of Science.—Ep!rTor.] 








Had I attempted to summarize the 
situation in the Philippines soon after I 
arrived in February, I should have had 
to portray conditions similar to those 
that existed in the eastern part of the 
United States during the panic of 1907. 
Last year’s crops were bad. Business 
was practically paralyzed. The bottom 
had dropped out of real estate. Men who 
had been about to put money into new 
enterprises were hurriedly running to 
cover, and some of the more timid who 
had actually invested were selling out 
and getting away as fast as they could. 

Lots of what local residents regarded 
as “fine propositions” were going for a 
song. Money was dear, and unobtain- 
able except upon security that was abso- 
lutely gilt-edged, and this in a country 
where, except in those “unchristian” 
provinces directly under the supervision 
of the Philippine Commission, there is 
no legal rate of interest, and twelve, 
eighteen and almost twenty-four per 
cent must be offered to tempt capital out 
of the stocking. As the fourth of 
March approached, the slightest predic- 
tion from home as to whom President- 
elect Wilson was going to have about 
him for advisers was eagerly seized 
upon and dissected. Every pronounce- 
ment of Mr. Wilson’s was scanned close- 
ly for some indication as to his attitude 


toward the Philippines. The Jones bill ° 


and the agitation for Philippine inde- 
pendence, which people out here were 
looking at on a magic lantern screen, 
were the one topic of discussion. As 
one prominent American here put it, 
that document had “instilled the fear of 


hell into their hearts,” and _ investors 
told you that “scuttling” the Philip- 
pines, as they call the Jones intention 
hereabouts, would mean the inevitable 
loss of millions of good American 
dollars. 

After traveling among the Islands, 


going as far south as Zamboanga and . 


Jolo, I found people in Manila talking 
more hopefully, but still waiting anxi- 
ously for President Wilson to say some- 
thing. Otherwise, conditions remained 
about the same. Business was not go- 
ing ahead. The politicos were still talk- 
ing independence and looking for Ameri- 
can sovereignty to be withdrawn any 
day, and it is said that these gentlemen, 
who, like some other politicians, have a 
horror of earning their bread except by 
the sweat of somebody else’s brow, have 
already apportioned the offices that now 
exist and that may be created. 

As a Democrat, I came out here with 
an open mind. These islands have had 
almost fifteen years of Republican su- 
pervision. What has been accomplished 
in the way of physical improvements, 
citizenship and enlightenment? I desired 


to know. What was this demand for in- 


dependence, whence did it originate, and 
just how strong was it? 

In my first glance shoreward as the 
“Manchuria” neared the breakwater off 
Manila, I got an object lesson—a con- 
crete example of the sort of thing that 
had been accomplished here in a physical 
way by American initiative and enter- 
prise, and—however much we of graft- 
ridden New York may scoff at the term 
—thru American good government. 
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WHAT THE UNITED STATES IS DOING FOR PHILIPPINE ROADS 
This first-class macadamized roadway was built by the Bureau of Public Works. 


Rising in the distance above a plain was 
the low, gray wall of the Manila of the 
Spaniards, built 350 years ago. Its 
moss-covered side not only marked the 
sea front of the town, but the limit of 
progress of the country toward civiliza- 
tion after three and a half centuries of 
Spanish rule. The breakwater that gave 
Manila a harbor, a fine piece of engi- 
neering and construction work that 
would compare favorably with that of 
Dover, at which so many Channel-cross- 
ing Americans have gazed with envious 
admiration, was put there by Americans. 
But this was not what made the whole 
appeal. Back of a fine permanent sea 
wall, which stretched as far to right and 
to left as the eye could take in, was a big 
area of land that had simply been scoop- 
ed as mud from the bottom of the Bay 
and dumped there to such a breadth that 
.the old Spanish wall was left far inland. 
Here was enough ground to support a 
new city, absolutely “created” out of the 
water, with modern docks, and bearing 
huge concrete structures that would do 
credit to our richest city, and hundreds 
of years in advance of that old Spanish 
wall. 

In going about the city I saw an 
American trolley line doing a tremen- 
dous business, and helping in the develop- 
ment of suburban real estate. American 


policemen were standing at congested 
corners calmly regulating traffic. I saw 
schools and hospitals, run along the most 
modern American lines; a model prison 
that has accomplished results that might 
amaze the governors of our penal insti- 
tutions at home. During my travels in 
Luzon and the other islands, I have seen 
miles and miles of good roads that would 
put the supervisors of thorofares in the 
states of New York and Connecticut to 
shame. The road from Manila to Lu- 
cena, which only four years ago was in 
parts a morass, would delight any auto- 
mobolist who had ever tried to steer 
clear of the ruts along the Boston post 
road between New York and Stamford, 
Connecticut. I have seen great modern 
American lumber and sugar mills con- 
verting Philippine products into world 
necessities, and employing thousands at 
wages they never could hope to get be- 
fore. I have seen beautiful government 
buildings in ‘provincial capitals. I have 
seen “taos” who look as if they had just 
climbed down from the cocoanut trees 


, and left their tails behind them being 


taught not only to work, but how to live. 
Every American industrial plant in the 
islands is a school of hygiene, and the 
details of the instruction some of these 
people have’ to receive as to habits of 
personal cleanliness would upset a deli- 
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cate stomach. A further enumeration 
would prove wearisome; but, in short, I 
have seen modern enlightenment coming 
out a winner after fifteen years of grap- 
pling with the savagery of thousands of 
vears, and the fictitious civilization 
grafted upon its back by the Spaniards. 

The agitation in the Philippines for 
independence was started and is being 
carried on by -the politicos, who, as a 
rule, have little to lose in any event, and 
all to gain in case the islands are handed 
over to the Filipinos. For the most 
part, these politicos are persons who 
have received a smattering of education; 
just enough to make them feel that they 
ought not to have to work with their 
hands. Numerically they constitute a 
small class, tho by their oratorical 
powers and their threats they are able 
to wield an influence all out of propor- 
tion to their number and their import- 
ance. Most of them are to be found in 
the larger cities. 

The head man of a fishing village, 
Pulupandan, on the coast of Negros, told 
me there were no politicos in his com- 
munity, and that people did not want 
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them about. “As long as the pueblo 
(municipality) is satisfied, the people in 
the country about are content,” he add- 
ed, “and our pueblo is not dissatisfied 
with present conditions.” 

Americans who have traveled about 
in the various islands tell the same tale 
about the influence of the politico, and 
the feeling of the working population 
and the hacienderos, or farmers, toward 
them. The voting class in the islands 
is very small, and most Filipinos still 
don’t know anything about the right of 
suffrage. The Spaniards, of course, neg- 
lected to instruct them. Governor Vi- 
cente Lukban, of Tayabas Province, who 
is credited with having campaigned for 
his office with a claim that he had shed 
more American blood than anybody else 
in the Philippines, was delivering him- 
self to me on this subject the other day 
at Lucena. 

“Of course,” he admitted, “we are a 
lot better off under the American rule. 
In Spanish times we had no politics, we 
were not allowed to talk; one was apt to 
have his head chopped off if he did. 
Now there are no more caciques. A 

















SANITATION BY MACHINE ; 
The government squad is disinfecting unsanitary native houses during a cholera epidemic. 
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Filipino, under the Spaniards, could not 
hold any public office except that of jus- 
tice of the peace.” 

If you talk with a Filipino who owns 
property of any value, he will seldom 
admit that he is anything but an inde- 
pendista, if he thinks there is any chance 
of what he says getting to the ears of 
the politicos. If .he is interviewed in the 
native papers, he is apt to spout away at 
great length about “oppression” and 
“just rights” and “glorious liberty.” 
Americans who have lived among them 
say they tell a different story when 
among friends. They live under con- 
stant fear of what the politicos may do 
to them, their families or their property, 
should they be heard uttering sentiments 
of disloyalty to the “cause.” Govern- 
ment officials tell of scores of them who 
talk loudly of independence when they 
are among their own people, and then 
slip in by the back door to tell the 
Americans not to think seriously of what 
they had just said, and that they had 
just been compelled to talk that way to 
keep their haciendas from being burned. 
You can easily get filled up with such 
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instances in Manila, where the politico 
is in his element. Let us travel to some 
of the islands south of Luzon. 

Walter A. Smith, editor of the Lloilo 
(Panay) Enterprise-Press, and a Demo- 
crat from Kentucky, told me he had ob- 
tained personal statements from 200 
prominent Filipinos on the subject of 
independence, and that, with the. excep- 
tion of the politicos, none of them want- 
ed it. 

George B. Linden, general traffic man- 
ager of the Philippine Railway Com- 
pany, on the Island of Panay, has spent 
the last fourteen years in the Philip- 
pines, and as he has charge of the agri- 
cultural educative work the railroad 
company is trying to accomplish among 
the natives, in order to provide bigger 
crops to be hauled, he has been brought 
into close contact with the people. 

“The average Filipino does not want 
independence,” said Mr. Linden, as we 
were traveling across from Capiz to 
lloilo in the “parlor car” attached to the 
limited express. “The haciendero has 
no use for the politico, whom he regards 
as merely a leech that he has to sup- 
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THRESHING RICE BY FOOT POWER 
This is a squad of threshers twisting the rice under their feet in the primitive way. 
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THRESHING RICE IN THE AMERICANO FASHION 
This machinery was introduced by Americans in 1903. On the top of the steam thresher are the 
three native governors of Pangasinan, Bulacaan and Nueva Ecija, who were skeptical and wanted to see 


the inside of the machine. They didn’t believe that rice could be threshed so fast, and thought the tricky 
Yankee had stored rice inside to deceive them. 


port. The real Filipino says, ‘In these 
days we can get justice. We go to the 
Americano judge, and the man who 
harms us is punished.’ The only persons 
in these islands who are clamoring for 
independence are those who want politi- 
cal jobs.” 

J. Clayton Nichols, general manager 
of the Negros-Philippine Lumber Com- 
pany, at Cadiz, Island of Negros, has 
lived thirteen years in the Philippines, 
of which time he has spent eleven years 
in this island. Having all that time been 
an employer of labor, and speaking the 
native lingo, he has had unusual facili- 
ties for gathering opinions. 

“IT know personally every prominent 
native in this island,” Mr. Nichols told 
me when" saw him the other day at 
Capiz. “Their attitude toward independ- 
ence is decidedly against it. As for the 
others, they take no interest in politics, 
and are perfectly content with the exist- 
ing order of things.” 

“Independence,” Mr. Nichols went on 
to say, “would not have much effect 
upon such industries as are established 
in the Islands, but there would be a 
sharp clash between the political fac- 
tions, and possibly war between the 
tribes. The masses could not hope to 
enjoy the liberty they possess today. 
The big men would oppress the people. 


The hacienderos are afraid to say openly 
that they do not want independence, for 
fear of what the politicos might do. All 
I have talked with privately are dead 
against it. 

“The editor of the native paper at Ba- 
colod told me that he would not stay 
here twenty-four hours after independ- 
énce was declared. He added: ‘The 
only people in the islands who want in- 
dependence are the politicos, and the 
only reason they are after it is to get 
political jobs. People with property do 
not desire it; they are contented with 
the present government. Furthermore, 
if we should have independence, in a 
short time, owing to the native hatred 
toward them, a Japanese or a Chinese 
would be sure to be killed. A demand 
would be made for indemnity larger than 
we could pay. Then they would send 
warships and take this country. 

“Tf the Japanese had this country,’ 
the editor added, ‘in my opinion no Fili- 
pino would be allowed to hold any office 
above that of sergeant of police. As 
matters stand now, we have the Su- 
preme Court Chief Justice, the Attorney 
General, several members of the Com- 
mission, and a majority of the provin- 
cial officials.’ ” 

J. H. Taylor, resident manager at 
Cebu for one of the biggest commercial 
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concerns in the Islands, has visited al- 
most every town of any size in the 
Archipelago during the course of his 
work since he has been living out here. 
Mr. Taylor says that numbers of wealthy 
Filipinos have told him that if independ- 
ence came they would dispose of all 
their property immediately and quit the 
islands. 

“A native friend of mine told me not 
long ago that he was in favor of imme- 
diate independence,” said Mr. Taylor. 
“Since Aguinaldo issued his manifesto 
that with independence the Tagalogs 
would take the government into their 
own hands, my friend has changed his 
mind. He came to me the other day and 
said he believed independence would be 
a dangerous thing.” 

F. P. Williamson, a North Carolinian 
who is running a successful lumbering 
plant at Port Banga, Zamboanga Dis- 
trict, Island of Mindanao, has been liv- 
ing in the Philippines most of the time 
since he came out here with the Astor 
Battery, in the early days. 

“The average Filipino does not want 
independence,” said Mr. Williamson. 
“It would be too dangerous for those 
who want peace. Datto Mandi, the big- 
gest man among the Moros in these 
parts, is against it. He says if the 
Americans turn the Islands over to the 
natives, the result will be that the vari- 
ous tribes will soon be waging war upon 
one another.” 

When I saw Datto Mandi himself the 
next day at Jolo, he confirmed the im- 
pression Mr. Williamson had given of 
his attitude, and volunteered the infor- 
mation that if independence were grant- 
ed, the Moros would start in slaughter- 
ing the Filipinos who live in Mindanao. 

From Sefiora, the widow Belzunce, a 
Spanish lady who, with her two young 
sons, runs a general store at the embar- 
cadero, or port, for Binalbagan, on the 
river Binalbagan, Island of Negros, and 
who, besides, conducts a sugar exchange 
and warehouse and incidentally owns 
four haciendas in the neighborhood, I 
gathered a view of the situation from a 
new angle. The Sefiora has lived about 
thirtv years in the Philippines. 

“There are no politicos hereabouts.” 
she told me. “The country would be lost if 
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independence were granted. It would be 
impossible to live here. I speak as a 
Spanish woman and one who loves her 
country, and I will not refer to what is 
past, but I tell you if the Filipinos were 
left to themselves they would go back to 
savagery.” 

Among the more prominent nativss I 
have interviewed are Governor Manuel 
Roa and Ex-Governor Dionisio Jako- 
salem, of the Province of Cebu. Both 
say they are in favor of independence. 
Sefior Jakosalem served two terms as 
Governor, and he and Governor Roa are 
regarded as among the best types of men 
in local politics. I quote the former 
literally. 

“Nobody in the Philippine Islands pre- 
tends to seek political independence 
without the supervision of the United 
States,” said Sefior Jakosalem. “We 
don’t want absolute independence. The 
party which is working in the Islands 
now, for political reasons, desires the 
Islands neutralized.” 

Said Governor Roa, when asked if the 
Filipinos are ready for independence. 
“Very much so, taking into considera- 
tion the relations we would have with 
foreign people.” 

“If left to themselves could the Fili- 
pinos take care of themselves?” I asked 
him. 

“That is rather a difficult question to 


answer,” was the reply. “If the United 


States should leave us entirely to our- 
selves, we should have to redouble our 
efforts. We should anticipate no trouble. 
In case of invasion we would have to call 
upon the United States.” 

If you suggest foreign invasion to a 
Filipino who will talk calmly the in- 
dependence question, and is posed to 
listen to reason at all, you find that the 
sort of independence he wants is the kind 
that would allow him to run everything in 
the Islands to suit himself, and then, if he 
treads on the toes of some foreign power, 
to yell for help to Uncle Sam to come 
along with his army and navy and de- 
liver him, and then go back home again. 
And you cannot persuade him that that 
oanert | be anything but right and proper. 


“Why else did the Americanos take us 
away from Spain?” he may ask you. 
New York City. 
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Recent Developments of Bergson’s 


Philosophy 


By Edwin E. Slosson, Ph.D. 


[The following may be regarded as supplementary to the sketch of Professor Bergson by the 
same author published in our issue of June 8, 1911. Among the most important of the contribu- 


tions to the subject that have appeared since are the two new books here di 


#, 


d, one d 





ing and the other criticising the Bergsonian philosophy.—Ep!Tor.] 


Among the numerous followers of 
Bergson, none is more enthusiastic or 
sympathetic than Eduard LeRoy, a mod- 
ernist Catholic—if that since the ency- 
clical is not a contradiction in terms— 
who has for many years been in close 
touch with Bergson, and has been espe- 
cially interested in the religious and 
ethical applications of his theories. His 
introduction to Bergson’s philosophy,* 
now translated, is therefore useful, not 
merely because it gives in brief a compe- 
tent exposition of Bergson’s ideas, for 
the beginner would probably find it quite 
as profitable and enjoyable to read the 
same number of pages of Creative 
Evolution, but chiefly because Mr. Le 
Roy is in a way an authorized spokes- 
man, and soO-we-can_get some notion of 
Bergson’s opinions abolt-questions on 
which he has not yet exprest himself. 
For example, Bergson in all his books 
never deals with religion, altho it is 
obvious that his philosophy has the 
closest relation with religion in\many of 
its aspects. LeRoy, however, is not so 
reticent, and he closes the volume\with 
the following noteworthy passage: 


In the depths of ourselves we find lib- 
erty; in the depths of universal being we 
find a demand for creation. Since evolution 
is creative, each of its moments works for 
the production of an indeducible and) tran- 
scendent future. This future must not be 
regarded as a simple development of the 


of human life, that the point of view of the 
flesh, and the point of view of the spirit, 
the point of view of reason, and the point 
of view of charity are a homogeneous ex- 
tension of it. And apart from that, taking 
life in its first tendency, and in the general 
direction of its current, it is ascent, growth, 
upward effort, and a work of spiritualizing 
and emancipating creation: by that we 
might define Good, for Good is a path rather 
than a thing. 

But life may fail, halt, or travel down- 
ward. . . . Each species, each individual, 
each function tends to take itself as its end; 
mechanism, habit,‘ body and letter, which 
are, strictly speaking, pure instruments, 
actually become principles of death. Thus it 
comes about that life is exhausted in ef- 
forts toward self-preservation, allows itself 
to be converted by matter into captive ed- 
dies, sometimes even abandons itself to the 
inertia of the weight which it ought to 
raise, and surrenders to the downward cur- 
rent which constitutes the essence of ma- 
teriality: it is thus that Evil would be de- 
fined, as the direction of travel opposed to 
Good. Now, with man, thought, reflection 
and clear consciousness goer At the same 
time also properly moral qualifications ap- 
pear; good becomes duty, evil becomes sin. 
At this precise moment, a new problem be- 
gins, demanding the soundings of a new 
intuition, yet connected at clear and visible 
points with previous problems. 

This is the philosophy which some are 
pleased to say is closed by nature to all 
problems of a certain order, problems of 
reason or problems of morality. There is no 
doctrine, on the contrary, which is more 
open, and none which, in actual fact, lends 
itself better to further extension. 


‘I have quoted this entire because Pro- 


present, a simple expression of germs al- fessor Bergson has given it his endorse- 


ready given. Consequently we have no au-¢ 
thority for saying that there is forever only 
one order of life, only one-plane of action, 
only one rhythm of duration, only one per- 
spective of existence. And if disconnections 
and abrupt leaps are visible in the economy 
of the past—from matter to life, from the 
animal to man—we have no authority again 
for claiming that we cannot observe today 
something analogous in the very essence 

*The New Philosophy of Henri Bergson. By Ed- 


ouard Le Roy. Translated by Vincent Benson. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 





ment in the plainist terms. In a letter 
to Mr. LeRoy about the book he says: 


Your study could not be more conscien- 
tious or true to the original. Nowhere is 
this sympathy more in evidence than where 
you point the possibilities of further devel- 
opments of the doctrine. In this direction 
I ie myself say exactly what you have 
said. 


The passage quoted above from M. 
LeRoy’s book has, then, almost the signi- 
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ficance of a signed statement. It was ob- 
served that in his lectures in New York 
last winter Professor Bergson was much 
more outspoken than formerly in his 
views upon religious matters; as, for ex- 
ample, when he replied affirmatively to 
the question whether he believed in im- 
mortality or not. It may be anticipated 
that his future work will be in the de- 
velopment of his philosophy along the 
lines indicated by M. LeRoy, altho we 
may expect—judging from his former 
books—that this will take the form, not 
of the formulation of a new moral code 
but of the discovery of a new way of 
looking at life and appraising action. 

Until recently the triumphal march 
of Bergson into increasing popularity 
and influence has met with little syste- 
matic opposition. Some have found him 
obscure. Some have called him absurd. 
He has his devoted partisans and bitter 
opponents. But his views have not yet 
been subjected to the thoro criticism 
which they muSt inevitably receive sconer 
or later. A step in this direction is the 
study of the pragmatic movement by 
René Berthelot. The first volume of his 
Utilitarian Romanticism deals with the 
pragmatism of Nietzsche and Poincaré; 
the second with the pragmatism of Berg- 
son.* The author, after the manner of 
historians of philosophy, is more con- 
cerned to determine what is new in 
Bergson than what is true. He acts upon 
the old military rule “divide and con- 
quer” and accordingly splits up Bergson- 
ism into German romanticism and 
Anglo-Saxon utilitarianism, and then 
proceeds to dispatch these severally after 
the orthodox manner. This procedure is 
in a way begging the question, for it im- 
plicitly denies the Bergsonian thesis 
that there may be something new in the 
world. Tracing a thing back to its roots 
is all very well, provided that you do 
not .assume that the roots are all there 
is of the plant that has grown out of 
them. 

In tracing this genealogy of thought 
M. Berthelot finds Bergson related to 
Nietzsche on the romantic side. Both, he 
says, derive their romanticism from 
Schelling; Bergson, thru his revered 





*Un Romanticisme utilitaire. Tome II. Le Prag- 
matisme chez Bergson. Par René Berthelot. Membre 
de l'Académie de Belgique. Paris: Alean. 7 fr. 50. 
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teacher, Ravaisson, and -Nietzsche thru 
Hoelderlin, Emerson, Schopenhauer ‘and 
Wagner. “Like the symbolists, Nietzsche 
and Bergson have drunk in different 
cups the water from the same magic 
fountain; an invisible Vivian has bound 
them both in the same enchantment.” 

From the other side of the house— 
might we say the masculine side?— 
Bergson derived his utilitarian empir- 
icism; M. Berthelot traces its descent 
from Berkeley thru Hume, Mill, Bain 
and Spencer. In the course of this discus- 
sion the author introduces the following 
inglorious formula: 


Hobbes: Berkeley :: Nietzsche: Bergson. 


Those who are sufficiently expert with 
the application of the rule of three to 
metaphysics may work this out at their 
leisure. 

One would suppose, on Mendelian prin- 
ciples, that a hybrid of such diverse and 
distinguished intellectual ancestry would 
show more originality than Berthelot is 
willing to allow to Bergson. At the end 
of his analysis he comes to the conclu- 
sion that Bergson has really made only 
one important contribution to philoso- 
phy, that is, his conception of duration 
as distinguished from time. As Berkeley 
in analyzing the idea of space showed 
how psychological space, that is, the no- 
tion of space derived from sensation, 
differed from mathematical or formal 
space, so Bergson has shown how con- 
crete duration, or psychological time, 
differs from mathematical or formal 
time. But even this theory according to 
our author is misapplied by Bergson, 
for it is not an opposition between space 
and time, but between two different con- 
ceptions of both space and time. This is 
characteristic of Berthelot’s criticism, 
which is mainly directed toward break- 
ing down all along the line the dichotomy 
to which Bergson is addicted. Bergson’s 
literary skill and amazing popularity 
seem to annoy him as they do other pro- 
fessors of philosophy in various lands. 
Whenever he presents him with a bundle 
of compliments we may detect a nettle 
hidden in the bouquet, as when he alludes 
to Bergson as “the Debussy of contem- 
porary philosophy” and he says that 
with an increasing floridity of style the 
number of the “bergsoniennes” has come 
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to surpass that of the “bergsoniens.” 
But that a philosophy should become 
fashionable seems to me rather credit- 
able to the public than discreditable to 
the originator. 

Professor Bergson has on_ several 
occasions exprest an interest in the 
efforts of the Society of Psychical Re- 
search to throw light into dark corners, 
and now he has shown his sympathy by 
accepting the presidency of the English 
society, a successor in that position to 
F. W. H. Myers, Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir 
William Crookes, A. J. Balfour and An- 
drew Lang. In his presidential address 
delivered in Aeolian Hall, London, May 
28, Professor Bergson made the novel 
suggestion that if the same amount of 
effort had been given toward the study 
of mental phenomena as has-been given 
to physical we might now know as much 
about mind as we do about matter. The 
concluding passage of the address is 
worth quoting: 


What would have happened if all our 
science, for three centuries past, had been 
directed toward the knowledge of the mind, 
instead of toward that of matter—if, for 
instance, Kepler and Galileo and Newton 
had been psychologists? Psychology would 
have attained developments of which one 
could no more form an idea than people had 
been able, before Kepler and Galileo and 
Newton, to form an idea of our astronomy 
and of our physics. Probably, instead of 
their being disdained a priori, all the 
strange facts with which psychical research 
was concerned would have been sought out 
minutely. Probably we should have had a 
vitalist biology quite different from ours, 
perhaps also a different medicine, or thera- 
pears. way of suggestion would have 

en pushed to a point of which we can 
form no idea. But when the human mind, 
having pushed thus far the science of mind, 
had turned toward inert matter, it would 
have been confused as to its direction, not 
knowing how to set to work, not knowing 
how to apply to this matter the processes 
with which it had been successful up till 
then. The world of physical, and not that 
of psychical, phenomena would then have 
been the world of mystery. It was, however, 
neither possible nor desirable that things 
should have happened thus. It was not pos- 
sible, because at the dawn of modern times 
mathematical science already existed, and 
it was necessary, consequently, that the 
mind should pursue its researches in a di- 
rection to which that science was applica- 
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ble. Nor was it desirable, even for the 
science of mind, for there would always 
have ‘been wanting to that science some- 
thing infinitely precious—the precision, the 
anxiety for proof, the habit of distinguish- 
ing that which is certain and that which 
is simply possible or probable. The sciences 
concerned with matter can alone give to 
the mind that precision, that rigor, those 
scruples. Let us now approach the science 
of mind with these excellent habits, re- 
nouncing the bad metaphysic which em- 
barrasses our research, and the science of 
the mind will attain results surpassing all 
our hopes. 


But whatever might have been the re- 
sult if Kepler, Galileo and Newton had 
turned their attention to psychology in- 
stead of physics it must be confest that 
the Society for Psychical Research has 
been a disappointment, notwithstanding” 
that it has numbered among its zealous 
investigators such distinguished scien- 
tists as Lodge, Crookes and Wallace. 
When the society was organized in 1882 
its first president, Professor Sidgwick, 
called attention to the numerous reports 
of physical phenomena in the seance 
room and exprest the hope that such evi- 
dence would be forthcoming more abun- 
dantly now that competent investigators 
were prepared to deal with them. But 
quite the contrary happened. As Mr. 
Podmore puts it in his book on The Nat- 
uralization of the Supernatural, 

In short, just when an organized and 
systematic investigation on a scale not in- 
adequate to the importance of the subject 
was for the first time about to be made, the 
phenomena to be investigated diminished 
rapidly in frequency and importance, and 
the opportunities for investigation were 
further curtailed by the indifference or re- 
luctance of the mediums to submit their 
claims to investigation. 

It would seem, then, that since man- 
kind, or some small portion of it, has ac- 
quired the precision, rigor and scruples 
of physical science, it has become diffi- 
cult, even impossible, to cultivate the oc- 
cult. Still most of us would agree with 
M. Bergson that, assuming that there 
was such an alternative opened to hu- 
manity as he supposes, science has chosen 
the better part in undertaking the con- 
quest of the physical world first. 

New York City. 











The Best Thing in Ourtown 


A teacher is always proud of his school 
if the pupils are prompt to raise their 
hands whenever he asks a question. 
Well, that is the sort of school we have. 
Whenever we put a question editorially 
we get a lot of answers by return mail 
and then the difficulty is to decide who 
shall be called upon for a public recita- 
tion. We sometimes think that the snap- 
piest fingers are over in the southwest 
corner of the room, but then there is 
another center of activity on the north 
row, where they are always speaking up 
even when they are not called on. It is 
often hard to keep the boys and girls 
on the Los Angeles and Madison seats 
from taking up the whole of the recita- 
tion hour, which makes trouble with the 
others. However we hold them down as 
much as we can without entirely dis- 
couraging them. They really are unusu- 
ally bright kids, you know, and we al- 
ways call on them when the inspector 
comes around. 

But we were saying before we got 
to talking this way, we get more re- 
sponses to our editorial inquiries than 
we can find room for—but never more 
than we want, because many of them 
are alike and we must pick out a variety. 
The last time we put a question to our 
readers was on May 15, when we asked: 
Wuart Is THE Best THING IN YouR TOWN? 

Every town, big or little, has or at least 
thinks it has some advantage over all other 
towns and these are what we should like 
to hear about. Just as housewives exchange 
recipes thru the medium of the family 
paper so new wrinkles in municipal house- 
keeping might well be shared by the- public. 
It may be a new-fangled charter or a 
hitching-post, a public market or a park, 
a festival or a sewer system, but there must 
be something that the visitor to your vil- 
lage or city would notice and admire. 

We can give only a few of the replies 
here. Others will appear from time to 
time in our “Survey of the World” de- 
partment. First comes a man from 
Kansas: 


CURRENT TOPIC CLUBS. 

The “Best Thing in Ourtown” is the 
Current Topic Club, which was organized 
in Fort Scott, Kansas, ten years ago by 
the general secretary of the Y. M. C. A 
getting together not over a dozen preachers. 
teachers and doctors, meeting at 6 o’clock 
every Monday evening during the winter, 
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sitting down to a frugal supper, for which 
each man paid twenty-five cents, after 
which some one spoke on some current topic 
of general interest, religion and politics 
only being barred. 

No membership fee or qualifications were 
required, the only requisite being to notify 
the secretary on each Monday morning 
that the member would be on hand that 
night, and thus “get his name in the pot.” 
The officers are a president, vice-president 
and program and “gravy” committees. 

A few more attended each succeeding 
year, until five years ago when the asso- 
ciation moved into its new building, the 


‘membership had increased to about thirty. 


In 1911 the membership averaged forty or 
fifty. During the winter just past the av- 
erage atendance has been one hundred, 
composed of the leading business and pro- 
fessional men of the city, Gentiles and 
Jews, Christians and non-Christians, and 
including many of the young men who will 
soon be at the head of affairs. It is an in- 
spiring sight to see this “bunch.” When a 
man comes once, it is impossible to keep 
him away. 

The topics range from automobiles and 
the Balkan question to sex hygiene and 
taxes; the speakers, from college professors 
to the local fire chief. They are -not con- 
fined to local men; the program committee 
is ever on the alert and secures any good 
speaker who may be in town. “Plain living 
and high thinking” and good fellowship 
prevail and the educational value of the 
club is inestimable. GEORGE O. BACON. 


Fort Scott, Kansas. 


Next to Kansas comes Missouri, and 
apparently not behind it in the fine art 
of good mining. Such a club room for 
country women is much needed in many 
towns, east and west, and not at-all im- 
practicable for any of them. 


A CouNTRY WoMAN’s Rest Room. 


The starting point was the simultaneous 
purchase of a farm and an automobile by 
a gentleman of some leisure and boundless 
energy, residing in Carthage, Missouri. 
The trip to the farm took him over some 
very bad roads and the result was the or- 
ganization of a Good Roads Club. From 
his work in improving the roads followed 
a large acquaintance with farmers and 
many conversations on the subject of “go- 


ing to town.” 


Said this man to a member of a large 
woman’s club in Catthage: “It is a shame 
that there is no place in this town, the 
county seat, where the country women can 
rest and wait during the long market day 
in town.” 

Said the Club Woman: “Why not have 
one?” 

Said the Good Roads Man: “Get one 
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and we'll all help you, It’s as important to 
the upbuilding of this town as the good 
roads themselves.” 

Whereu 
Cosmos Club, setting forth the need for 
such a room in the county seat for the use 
of woman visitors. It was not to be solely 
for the countrywomen, altho it would prob- 
ably be of more service to them than to 
any one else. 

The -idea was that this should be in no 
sense charity, but a business proposition. 
Carthage, like every other wide-awake 
town, had wakened to the fact that her 
prosperity depended not so much on the 
acquisition of new factories as on the farm- 
ers who made her their market, on the 
acreage and productivity of the agricultur- 
al land she tapped. There were four other 
towns who were just as keen about draw- 
ing the farmers to them as Carthage. Why 
not, she said, make some inducements to 
the farmers? It was the old question of 
competition. All this being true, the ladies 
felt that the merchants would jump at the 
chance to support such a room. A few of 
the merchants were approached. They were 
enthusiastic. 

It was desirable, however, that this room 
should be located some place where the 
countrywomen should feel at home, should 
feel they had a right to be. The most log- 
ical place, therefore, was in the county 
court house. The court house was inspected 
and an available room on the ground floor 
discovered that had always been used for 
storage. 

A meeting of all the women of Carthage 
interested in such a thing as a rest room 
for visiting women was called. A large 
number responded and an enthusiastic Rest 
Room Association was organized which, 
later, was incorporated. There are many 
retired farmers living in Carthage. Their 
wives all appreciated the need for such a 
room and gave valuable aid in planning 
for it. The work was divided, funds were 
solicited, plans drawn, estimates prepared 
and at last the association was able to send 
a delegation to the county court with a 
proposition that, if the county court would 
— the room, as well as janitor service, 

eat and light, the Rest Room Association 

would provide furniture and pay for the 
services of a matron to be in constant at- 
tendance there. The Rest Room Association 
assumed all responsibility for the order 
maintained, for the good care of the room 
and the success of the undertaking and 
had sole authority over the matron. 

After considerable deliberation during 
which the pulse of the country people was 
felt, the county court agreed. The room 
was cleaned, refinished and plumbing put 
in. It was then attractively farniched The 
wife of the janitor of the Court House was 
engaged for matron. She proved to be an 
ideal woman for such a place. She was a 
good mixer, a careful manager, tactful and 
thoroly interested. She kept a list of all the 
visitors to the room. She soon had a list of 


n the lady made a talk to the ~ 
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girls who wanted to come to town to work. 
She knew of the good boarding houses for 
the young country boys an irls who 
wanted to come to town to school. She be- 
came a sort of county information bureau. 

The rest room idea has proven a wonder- 
ful success. Last year eighteen thousand 
visits were made there—this in a town 
whose entire population numbers only nine 
thousand. The country women say that it 
has done more than give them a place to 
wait, to refresh themselves and rest in. It 
has meant more to them than a meeting 
place where they may run across friends 
from the other part of the county. It has 
made them feel that they really belong, that 
Carthage is their county seat. 

As soon as the money was raised and 
the association financially on its feet the 
membership was thrown open to the coun- 
try women so that they might have a word 
about the management. This year, when 
the election of officers was held, the wife 
of the largest landholder in Jasper County 
was made president. From each township 
in the county was elected a vice-president. 
Thus it is, in every sense, the country 
women’s own room. 

EMILY NEWELL BLAIR. 

Carthage, Mo. 


Ourtown in the following letter is so 
modest that it does not want its name 
mentioned. It is willing to let its light 
shine only on condition that it shine 
anonymously. We shall not therefore be 
betraying any secret when we say it is 
not a Western town. 


A ScHoot ALLIANCE. 


Three years ago last fall, a little group 
of women of Ourtown met by invitation at 
the home of one of us to consider what we 
might do, as a y, in the interests of our 
public schools and of the children of the 
town. We organized ourselves into a 
Woman’s School Alliance, from which title, 
in the course of a year or two, the word 
“Woman’s” was dropped in response to 
an active interest and desire to codperate 
on the part of some of the men. We are not 
even yet a large body; our membership 
stands at about seventy-five; but we are, I 
believe, an active influence for good and a 
force to be reckoned with in town affairs. 

Ourtown is a New England village of 
about five thousand, and all our children 
attend the public schools—there are no 
others! Hence each family, whatever its 
social standing, has a vital stake in their 
healthfulness and efficiency. We found that, 
as in other places, many intelligent parents 
had never visited their children’s class- 
rooms and did not know their teachers by 
sight! We inaugurated a system of school 
visiting by a committee of experienced ob- 
servers, mainly former teachers, whose 
individual written reports are submitted to 
the whole committee for discussion and 
confirmation, after which such action is 
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taken as seems advisable to our council. 
In several instances recommendations have 
been made to the superintendent of schools 
and the school board. This work was car- 
ried further last year by an organized 
“School Survey” in which we were assisted 
by experts, and the final summing-up pub- 
lished in the local newspaper. Interesting 
and instructive comparisons were made be- 
tween our own schools and those of similar- 
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frequently visited the motion picture show 
in town and have conferred with its man- 
ager in regard to films deemed undesirable 
as well as conditions of lighting and ven- 
tilation. This has led to the formation of a 
committee on public entertainment which 
will continue these and further activities 
in the interests of wholesome recreation for 
our young people. 

Each year several public meetings are 


A TOWN CLUB FOR COUNTRY WOMEN 


Country clubs for city men are nowadays common enough, but the Carthaginian women have started 
something more useful in providing a room where the farmers’ wives may rest and meet their friends 


whenever they come to town. 


ly situated towns in our own state. General 
visiting by parents is also encouraged and 
has been increased by our efforts and ex- 
ample. A hospitality committee shows. at- 
tentions to teachers, especially welcoming 
new teachers. 

We have informed ofrselves upon the 
school laws of our state, have been in close 
touch with our state superintendent of in- 
struction and with other experts in the field, 
and have to some extent made observations 
in neighboring states as well. 

One of our first enterprises was the 
bringing to Ourtown of a school and dis- 
trict nurse, whose services proved of real 
value, especially in epidemics, and have 
been generally recognized by our citizens. 
This branch of the work was financed by 
special gifts and subscriptions, our small 
annual dues being sufficient to meet only 
running expenses. We were instrumental in 
having founded a flourishing Boys’ Club, 
which has grown and subdivided, the older 
boys and young men now having their own 
organization and clubrooms. A _ clothing 
committee for some time collected, repaired 
and distributed used garments among 
needy families, but this work has since been 
relegated to other organizations. A com- 
mittee on school buildings and playgrounds, 
with an architect at its head, has made 
valuable suggestions, some of which are 
being adopted. Our representatives have 


held, with capable speakers on such topics 
as “Manual Training in Schools,” “High 
School Curricula,” “School Heating and 
Ventilation,” and the like, which talks are 
well reported for the press. Our monthly 
meetings for business are conducted by our 
executive body, called the Council, and 
most of our active work is done by com- 
mittees. Our officers have repeatedly met 
with the school board, and are frequently 
consulted by parents and citizens on mat- 
ters connected with the schools. We have 
in this way helped to handle more than one 
delicate and important situation. Tho by 
no means all suffragets, we interest our- 
selves in the annual town meeting as never 
before, especially, of course, in the election 
of members of the school board and in ap- 
propriations for schools. 


We had hoped to be able to leave out 


Los Angeles county this time, but no; 


we must hear how the Sierra Madre 
Woman’s Club ran a moving picture 
show. 

THE MOVIEs. 


In these days the existence of a woman’s 
club in a place of some eighteen hundred 
residents is not at all remarkable, but one 
of the undertakings of the Sierra Madre 
Woman’s Club is worthy of distinct men- 
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tion. As is so often the case in a small town, 
social events at the churches, an occasional 
dance, with now and then some more or 
less expensive form of public entertain- 
ment, had exhausted the opportunities for 
evening amusement. The absence of a mo- 
tion picture theater. was badly felt. Com- 
mercial adventurers who were induced to 
look over the situation found the possible 
profits too limited—your town is too near 
a large city, they said. 

Then it was that the Woman’s Club as- 
serted a willingness to assume an additional 
responsibility for the social welfare of the 
community. And so it came about that 
since September this town has been priv- 
‘jileged in having two exhibitions of motion 
pictures every week. The club house served 
the purpose admirably. The doorways were 
numerous enough to furnish adequate ex- 
its. At some cost the fire hazard was re- 
duced in compliance with the underwriters’ 
requirements. The janitor assumed the 
duties of operator. The village trustees 
generously left the question of censorshi 
in the hands of the club, safe in the knowl- 
edge that this privilege was in no danger 
of abuse. In short, the conditions under 
which the venture is conducted could hardly 
be bettered. 

The members of the club and occasional- 
ly the school children add variety to the 
program by volunteering some form of 
music. At each performance the auditorium 
is comfortably filled and the revenue from 
the five and ten cent admission charges has 
been sufficient to pay the cost of operation, 
the charge for film rentals and the monthly 
installments due on the purchase price of 
the apparatus. Altho, strictly speaking, no 
financial profit can be shown, except for the 
small amount of time gladly given by the 
committee in charge, the cost to the club 
has been nothing but the gain to the com- 
munity has been immeasurable. 

Max W. WOLFF. 

Sierra Madre, Cal. 


The women are always doing some- 
thing; in one town starting movies, in 
another stopping them. But as a general 
rule it is better to start things than stop 
them. When you are pulling on anything 
you can guide it; when you are merely 
trying to stop it you are apt to get run 
over. 

So many letters tell of the achieve- 
ments of the women’s clubs that we are 
reminded of the minister’s conference in 
a certain town, where the topic for con- 
sideration was printed on the program 
as “Why Women Are More Active in 
Church Work Than Men; and How to 
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Prevent It.” That, of course, was not 
what they meant, or at least, was not 
what they meant to say. But perhaps the 
clergyman who got up the program was 
so much of a classicist that he had in 
mind the primary meaning of “prevent” 
as derived from praevenire, to come be- 
fore, to get ahead of. This is in fact the 
only legitimate sense in which the word 
can be used in this connection. 

But it is coming to be much the same 
in civics as in‘church, and if the men 
want to prevent the women from monopo- 
lizing municipal enterprise they will have 
to get a move on—beg your pardon, we 
should say, acquire an acceleration. In 
Rhode Island, it appears the men’s club 
is doing something: 


TREE PLANTING. 
A helpful and inspiring campaign of 
tree planting has been recently carried on 
in Providence, Rhode Island, which I be- 
lieve is worthy a place in the list of “worth 
while” achievements for which you ask. 
This movement is helpful in that it has 
resulted fh planting five thousand maples 
on the streets of the city, mainly in the 
poorer and less fayored sections. Trees 
which will bring welcome shade in parts 
of the city where it is most needed, screen- 
ing the unsightly from view and cultivating 
some appreciation of the beauties of nature 
in neighborhoods where such an opportu- 
nity has long been lacking. . 
This movement is inspiring in that it 
has been brought about by the contributions 
and efforts of a large number of public- 
spirited citizens willing to contribute vol- 
untarily of their means for the ae wg good. 
Local tree planting at one of the public 
schools, undertaken by a men’s club, was 
given prominence in one of the daily pa- 
pers. This inspired an interested citizen to 
start a fund for further tree planting 
which was taken up and pushed by the 
same paper. The response was so generous 
that the goal was set at five thousand trees, 
and ‘the efforts were continued until the 
desired amount was pledged, the contribu- 
tions being three dollars per tree including 
loam, planting and tree guards. This, cam- 
paign has also stimulated interest in pri- 
vate tree planting and in the care and 
preservation of trees already growing. 
LUTHER D. BURLINGAME. 
Providence, R. I. 


If you find these experiences interest- 
ing, see if you cannot interest others in 
what you are doing for your own town. 








Chroniclers of the Balkan’ War 


How the Modern War Correspondent Gets His,News—or Fails To 
By George Marvin 


[One of the amusing features of the war was the charge 
to the seat of war and their subsequent retirement, singly or in mets. 
the Balkan allies. But whether =z saw any fighting or not they had 
copy. Consequently we have had thrilling accounts of battles that never occurred while 


cisive battles 


ef the army of war.correspondents 
after their repulse by 
to deliver the due tale of 
really de- 


were never mentioned. Now that the smoke of conflict has cleared away, the ques- 


tion arises, How much do we actually know of the war against Turkey? In -how far can the 
historian of the future rely upon these contemporary accounts? As a first step in this direction 


we have asked Mr. Marvin, 


who represented American journals in the war, to review the books 


which have been published by . correspon dents.—EpITor. } 


After the armistice had been signed 
at Tchatalja on December 3 there was a 
grand exodus of war correspondents 
from Constantinople. A week later one 
Englishman, the representative of a 
London weekly, and myself, were the 
only special emissaries left in Turkey to 
chronicle the entr’acte and wait to have 
their judgment confirmed by the reopen- 
ing of hostilities. This precipitate with- 
drawal in force seems to have been 
partially actuated by a general and com- 
petiitve desire to produce books and 
lectures on the war. Nearly every one of 
the authorities took it for granted in 
December that the war was finished and 
therefore a subject for final comment 
and deduction. And in a time when pub- 
lic interest veers so quickly, these 
gentlemen are not to be blamed for has- 
tening into print and lantern slides while 
still a general attention was theirs. 

Thus, within-less than three months 
from the signing of the armistice, five 
books on the “recent war” had been pub- 
lished in England, two in Paris, three in 
Germany and one in Austria.* As a 
matter of industrious authorship and 
high-pressure bookmaking the perform- 
ance is remarkable. But when these 
books began to appear in print, “the 
recent war” was going merrily on again, 
and events which have taken place since 
the hegira of the war correspondents 
make their chronicles merely those of 
campaigns, the first campaigns of a 





*With the Victorious Bulgarians. By Lieutenant 
a Wagner. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

*With the Conquered a. By Lionel James, Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. $2. 

*With the Turks in Thrace. By Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett. London: Heinemann. 

*With the Bulgarian Staff. By Noel Buxton, M. P. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

*The Balkan War Drama. By Cyril Campbell. New 
York. McBride, Nast & Co. $1.40. 
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struggie which is at this present writing 
still unconcluded. 

“This is all wrong,” observed Mr. 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, wearily getting 
back to the Pera Palace Hotel on a rainy 
night in January. “These bally idiots 
don’t seem to realize that their war is 
finished.” He spoke with annoyance, for 
he had been obliged to abandon a remu- 
nerative lecture course and the Capuan 
delights of a London season to return to 
the raw Black Sea wind and the mud of 
Thrace. To make matters worse, the first. 
edition of his very readable book and 
printed reports of his early lectures 
arrived in Constantinople about the 
same time that he did, so that when he 
presented himself at the Porte for his 
credentials, he was confronted with 
marked copies of his own works, wherein 
he enlarged upon the utter incapacity 
and stupidity of the Turkish army and 
consigned a rotting Ottoman Empire to 
Asia Minor and ultimate oblivion. 

“Credentials?” they said to him. “Cer- 
tainly not. Deportation is what you de- 
serve.” 

The very enterprise which the prompt 
appearance of these books records ope- 
rated as a handicap to their authors in 
their subsequent activities in Turkey, 
and it has also prevented any one of the 
brief histories thus far published from 
having more than temporary value. A 
book on the Turko-Balkan War of 1912- 
13 has yet to be written. Since these 
manuscripts went to press in December 
and January, many important events 
have occurred which must be included in 
any thoro consideration of the war as a 
whole: the coup d’etat of Enver Bey on 


‘January 23 brought the Young Turk- 


war party back into power and repudi- 
ated the admission of defeat the day 
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before by Kiamil Pasha’s ministry; 
Janina has fallen to the Greeks; the 
Bulgars with Servian help have taken 
Adrianople, thus possessing themselves 
of the all important rock on which the 
London negotiations foundered; the 
battle of Bulair has been fought; and 
Nicholas of Montenegro has at last, 
after a siege of six months, marched in 
triumph into Scutari, thus imperiling 
the peace of Europe. Albania’s bound- 
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organization and command of the three 
Bulgarian army corps, assigning the 
Third Army to General Kutincheff, put- 
ting Ivanoff—who promptly in October 
with his Second Army invested Adrian- 
ople and stayed there—in command of 
the First Army at Kirk-Kilisse, and 
missing the whole strategical signifi- 
cance of the Thracian campaign by pass- 
ing over Radko Demitrieff’s brilliant 
achievements, in command of the Third 








aries are full of potential trouble. So is 
the question of who shall eventually pos- 
sess Salonika. The allies seem to have 
begun quarreling among’ themselves. 
Every one is weary of war, but real 
peace is a long way off yet. 

In addition to their lack of finality, 
there are also scattered thru most of the 
books written on this war many errors 
and defects which may charitably be 
charged up to haste. For example, the 
maps which are liberally supplied with 
Lieutenant Wagner’s book. are of slight 
value to the general reader because 
many of the important places mentioned 
in the text are not plotted upon them, 
and other references are spelled differ- 
ently from the chart reading. In Mr. 
Cyril Campbell’s narrative occur several 
misstateménts of fact which might 
easily have been avoided by a careful 
reading of proof. On page 142, for in- 
stance, he is entirely in error as to the 





Army on the Bulgar left flank, all the 
way from the frontier to Tchatalja. 
But allowing for these and other mis- 
takes attributable to haste, and accept- 
ing these books as preliminary skir- 
mishes, they are, each and all of them, 
very entertaining reading. Of the partic- 
ular five commentators here thru their 
books under consideration, Lieutenant 
Wagner and Mr. Cyril Campbell concern 
themselves primarily with the war. 
Major James and Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
have really written accounts of their 
personal adventures and the adventures 
of their colleagues and competitors dur- 
ing three weeks of the Thracian cam- 
paign. Mr Noel Buxton, as a member of 
the British House of Commons and the 
Balkan Relief Committee, was allowed, 
after the decisive actions of the cam- 
paign had been fought, to accompany the 
Bulgarian General Staff, not as a jour- 
nalist but as a political guest and ob- 
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server, over the battlefields of Thrace to 
the Tchatalja front, a unique privilege 
which he did not abuse by seeking to 
turn it to literary account during the 
further progress of the campaign. Of 
these five books his is by far, I believe, 
the most informing contribution on the 
war, but it is not to be regarded as in 
any way the work of a war correspond- 
ent. 

Such considerations as these bring up 
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of those correspondents in Macedonia 
and in Thessaly. 

As for the Turks, they started with 
extreme restrictions, which prevailed up 
to October 28, when, in the general dis- 
order created by the battle of Lule- 
Bourgas, several adventurers—among 
them Ashmead-Bartlett, Major James, 
Angus Hamilton, Donahue and McCul- 
loch—escaped from Tchorlu, where all 
the fraternity had been herded together 


THE MODERN WAR CORRESPONDENT 


He is provided with a motor car, but kept away from the front. This is a 
German correspondent at Buyuk-Chelkmedje. 


freshly the whole question of the war 
correspondent: has he a legitimate place 
in the making of war or has he, as Mr. 
McCulloch and others of the brotherhood 
have said, seen his last fight? What con- 
stitutes war correspondence? And what 
has been the effect of the present war in 
determining its character and value. 
The Bulgars have gone several steps 
further than the Japanese in enforcing 
restrictions on war _ correspondents. 
With the probable exception of Lieuten- 
ant Wagner, of the Vienna Reichspost, 
no correspondent on the Bulgar side got 
to the front during the fighting. As to 
whether or not Lieutenant Wagner actu- 
ally did there is some diversity of opin- 
ion. The Servian and Greek embargo on 
news from their respective fronts was 
less airtight, but as long as the center of 
interest remained in Thrace, less pub- 
licity than they deserved fell to the share 


under an official called by Major James 
the “Bosniak Shepherd,” and thereafter 
roamed practically at will thru the re- 
maining operations to the last day’s 
fighting at Tchatalja. Indeed, Mr. Ham- 
ilton and Mr. McCulloch succeeded in 
running into some Bulgar cavalry pa- 
trols, thus getting themselves arrested 
and shipped back to Sofia, greatly to 
their own satisfaction and subsequent 
prestige. 

It was due to this temporarily unre- 
stricted activity of such roving free 
lances that the retreat from Lule-Bour- 
gas became exaggerated out of all pro- 
portion to the main engagements of an 
otherwise censored war. The Turk has 
lost in this war not because he is in- 
ferior as a fighting man to the Slav or 
the Greek, but because he has been un- 
able to profit by his own or other 
nations’ experience, In the matter of 
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war correspondents he did, however, 
profit by—or at least make deductions 
from—his November experience. He was 
still profiting by it when, in the early 
spring, I left Constantinople for Athens, 
leaving also at the hotels of Pera about 
forty correspondents of various nation- 
alities who had been consistently unable, 
since the renewal of hostilities on the 
3d of February, to make any impression 
on Mahmoud Shevket, the new Grand 
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unless it be that of Lieutenant Wagner. 
From Lule-Bourgas (October 28-Novem- 
ber 2) to the armistice, December 4, 
several eyewitness accounts have ap- 
peared, such as those of Major James 
and Mr. Bartlett, for example, all of 
them, however, on the Turk side. There 
remain the ex post facto accounts of 
those who, like Mr. Noel Buxton, make 
no pretense of having been present at 
the front, and authoritative reviews of 





PRIVILEGED FOR THE LAST TIME 
This Russian correspondent, with his field kit 
new Ottoman go vernment absolutely refused to 


front ; 


Vizier, and his war administration at 
the Porte. 

A letter, dated Constantinople, April 
22, from Mr. H. M. Paget, special corre- 
spondent of the London Sphere, states 
that on the 25th of March a party of war 
correspondents, including the reinstated 
Bartlett and himself, was allowed to go 
to the front again at Tchatalja, in 
charge of Zekki Bey, the official censor. 
“We stayed on at Hademkeuy” (Turkish 
General Staff Headquarters) he writes, 
“taking our meals with the officers and 
getting a certain amount of fun out of 
the camp life, but that first fight which 
we had so unfortunately missed proved 
the last fight of the war.” 

In brief, then, so far as chronicles 
which have thus far appeared in English 
are concerned, there is no first hand 
account on either side of the decisive 


Thracian campaign up to October 28, ° 


and in a majority of cases refused even ordinary passport permits. 


~ 
et as | 
nH in “See 5 ; 


, is outside the Tchatalja lines. The 
allow any correspondents at the 





the campaign such as that published in 
the columns of the London Times in its 
issues from February 12 to March 21. 
These latter papers constitute, I believe, 
the most informing and accurate account 
in English of the Turko-Bulgarian cam- 
paign from Mustapha Pasha to Tcha- 
talja (October 17-November 21) which 
has yet appeared in print. They are the 
work of a British officer of staff rank 
who during the armistice was given 
every facility by both Governments, but 
particularly by the Bulgar military 
authorities, to visit the field of opera- 
tions and thus obtain his materials with 
a perspective cleared of battle smoke and 
an utterance unclogged by censorship. 
Putting all this material together, it 
is possible to get a comprehensive idea 
of one of the shortest and what may 
prove in its ultimate results to have been 
one of the most decisive campaigns in 
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history. The vivid pictures of Noel Bux- 
ton, James and Bartlett recreate the 
reality of scenes and events which are 
recorded comparatively without personal 
flavor or picturesque detail in the narra- 
tives of Wagner, Campbell and the mili- 
tary expert of the 'imes. Taking the 
consensus of opinion, it is possible to 
correct some generally accepted misin- 
formation, and it is also interesting to 
note the points of variance among differ- 
ent historians. 

A very important fact to be grasped 
on all the evidence is the decisive nature 
of the very first general engagement of 
the campaign, which took place west of 
Kirk-Kilisse on October 22-23. The 
direct effect of that first impact seems to 
have carried headway clear thru the 
battle of Lule-Bourgas, five days later, 
- and to have determined not only the 
stampeded evacuation of Kirk-Kilisse 
itself, but to have materially prejudiced 
the result of the later battle. Noel Bux- 
ton rode with Savoff, Ficheff and the 
Bulgar General Staff over the actual 
ground where, from Tartarlar thru 
Selioulu to Yenidje, the first division of 
the Bulgar First Army began that series 
of terrific attacks which broke the Turk- 
ish First and Fourth Army Corps, 
whose retreat was so mercilessly fol- 
lowed up by the Bulgarian cavalry divi- 
sion—the only effective use of cavalry 
for other than scouting purposes, by the 
way, in the whole Thracian campaign— 
that it became a panicstricken rout of 
far-reaching consequences. Mr. Buxton 
says of this engagement: 

“It was the decisive battle of the war, 
but it was never reported by the Govern- 
ment. In London its very name is un- 
known.” 

The military correspondent of the 
Times corroborates Mr. Buxton in 
attributing the Bulgarian occupation 
of. Kirk-Kilisse, “practically unopposed,” 
to the wild consternation caused by the 
arrival there of refugees from the 
Selioulu fight, and ascribes also to that 
superb assault “the utter demoralization 
of three or four whole Turkish corps.” 

Six days later the further conse- 
quences of this rout were further re- 
corded on the Turkish side by Ashmead- 
Bartlett and Major James, both of them 
eye witnesses of the fighting around 
Lule-Bourgas. Major James says: 
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“It is important that the reader should 
realize that this broken soldiery, 

the fugitives of the First Army Corps, 
had not been engaged in the battle of 
Lule-Bourgas. They had been routed six 
days before at Yenidje and had fled 
thence without reforming thru Baba 
Eski to Lule-Bourgas. . . . It was 
these disreputable soldiers that the for- 
eign correspondents fell in with while 
the battle of Lule-Bourgas was being de- 
cided. It was their broken ranks and 
terror-stricken flight that furnished the 
lurid lights in the graphic description of 
the Turkish rout which galvanized 
Europe and incidentally deceived the 
Bulgarians.” 

“What of the First Army Corps, Ex- 
cellency?” said Lionel James to Ahmed 
Abouk Pasha at Tchorlu, during the 
retirement of the Ottoman army to 
Tchatalja. Ahmed had been in command 
of the Turkish left wing thru which had 
streamed the rout from Yenidje and 
Baba Eski, breaking up his dispositions 
and demoralizing his own Nizam troops. 

“Don’t speak to me of the First Army 
Corps,” he replied. “It is their half- 
trained intellectuals that lost me the 
battle of Lule-Bourgas.” 

There is, indeed, no doubt now that 
the retreat from Lule-Bourgas to Tcha- 
talja was a deliberate retirement on the 
part of the main Turkish army. In the 
first place no Bulgar pursuit prest them. 
Five days of steady rainfall made that 
retirement thru the mud forlorn beyond 
description, but it was never panic- 
stricken. The same almost impassable 
condition of the roads which forced the 
abandonment of Turkish impedimenta 
held up an utterly exhausted Bulgar 
army in the positions they had carried 
at frightful cost in the last big battle of 
the campaign. An interval of seven days 
before the unimportant long range ac- 
tions began at Tchorlu and Tcherkeskeui 
may have saved the Turkish army, but, 
as witnesses on the Bulgar side now ad- 
mit, it was an interval more necessary 
to the victors than to the vanquished. 

At this point in the story one of the 
serious differences occurs between the 
accounts of the British correspondents 
on the Turkish side and Lieutenant 
Wagner on the other. The latter de- 
scribes a battle of Tchorlu as “still more 
terrible” than Lule-Bourgas! “For days 
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after,” he writes, “the river was dammed 
with corpses and war material in several 
places, and tinged red with the blood of 


‘the dead and wounded.” And again, 


“There were also terrible scenes at the 
taking of Strandza (Istrandja) and dur- 
ing the unsuccessful stroke of the Turks 
from Kapakli Bunar to the northwest- 





which handed over Tchorlu to the in- 
vaders lasted only two or three hours.” 
The chief features of the place which he 
noted were an exploded water tank and 
some dead horses at the station, and the 
disgustingly unsanitary condition in 
which the Turks had left the town. And 
Lionel James, who did not leave Tchorlu 
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ward. . . . The Turks broke into a 
wild flight, but before they 
could reach Kapakli Bunar they were 
decimated by the Bulgarian artillery and 
infantry fire.” 

Unfortunately this must be indexed as 
fiction. Abundant evidence exists to 
prove there never was a battle at 
Istranja, and as for Tchorlu, Noel Bux- 
ton, who rode into the town with the 
Bulgar advance column on November 
12th, says: “The rear guard action 


until the 10th of November, says that on 
that day, before a shot had been fired, 
Hakki Pasha’s main rear guard division 
had abandoned the town and disap- 
peared. “Its place had been taken,” he 
continues, “by the independent cavalry 
which at this time was reduced by the 
wastage of war to about the strength of 
a single regiment.” 

Another serious discrepancy exists in 
the accounts of the siege of Adrianople. 
Here it would appear the Austrian corre- 
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spondent, describing in detail repeated 
sorties by the garrison and many san- 
guinary attacks by the besigers, is again 
in error. The military correspondent of 
the Times conclusively proves that, prior 
to the armistice, there were only two 
sorties by the garrison, those of Octo- 
ber 22 and October 29—the latter to cre- 
ate a diversion during the battle of Lule- 
Bourgas—and only one _ Bulgarian 
assault—that of November 20—was 
made on the fortress. 

Such instances as these must mate- 
rially weaken one’s faith in war corre- 
spondence, for, if the truth must be told, 
this imaginative style was not by any 
means confined to the Vienna Reichs- 
post. A four months’ association with 
this war in Turkey has convinced the 
writer that an impatient demand for 
sensational news on, the part of news- 
papers and weekly journals, together 
with the almost insuperable obstacles in 
the way of getting first hand at sound 
information proved too strong a com- 
bination for many a conscience. But such 
slipshod reporting, excusable as it may 
have appeared at the time, has already 
done much to discredit the profession, or 
what was once the profession, of war 
correspondent. Other people’s wars are 
no longer the subjects of absorbing in- 
terest they once were; at least in Amer- 
ica there is too much domestic competi- 
tion, as a rule, and a jaded attention can 
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perhaps best be stimulated by photog- 
raphers, cinematograph operators. and 
impressionists of the pen. 

To make the contrast of changing 
times more vivid it is very interesting to 
turn. back and read accounts of the 
Russo-Turkish campaigns of 1877-78, 
over the same territory as that covered 
in the present war, by those famous war 
correspondents—three of them Ameri- 
cans—of the last generation, MacGahan, 
Archibald Forbes, F. D. Millet, Sir 
Henry Havelock, E. M. Grant and Vil- 
liers. In their books, and in the files of 
the London Times, the Daily Mail and 
the illustrated weeklies, the character of 
war correspondence was then strikingly 
different; less sensational, but not less 
vivid; entirely impersonal, but much 
more convincing. Subsequent examina- 
tions of campaigns and battles have left 
such accounts almost unimpaired. 


Writing of these men and of other . 


correspondents with the Russian army 
from Plevna to San Stefano, Gen. Fran- 
cis V. Greene, U. S. A., then military 
attaché with Skobeleff’s staff, says: 
“The class of men who hold these po- 
sitions is every day growing in respon- 
sibility, in their qualifications for their 
work, in the value which is set upon 
their services, and in the consideration 
and dignity with which they are 
treated.” 
New York City. 


To the New Super-Dreadnought 
New York 


By Victor Starbuck 


O Ship, we weigh how many tons of brine thou dost displace, 
Where Ocean lifts thee in thy gala-dress: 
Who weigheth what thou dost displace where red hearts beat 


Of song, of happiness? 


OQ Ship, we know a thousand cranes of molten steel were spilled 
To cast thy plates, where Vulcan’s engines grind: 
Who knoweth the man-brawn, that might have tilled earth’s fields 


For profit of mankind? 


O Ship, we count the millions taxed from labor that were piled 
And poured to buy thee in a golden flood: 

Who measureth the food of mothers and of babes, 
The sweat, the tears and blood? 
Orlando, Fla. 
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The Joy of Words 


Do you enjoy words? Not words for 
words’ sake—they have no sake. Words 
for poetry’s sake. If you can’t imagine 
just what this means, you would better 
obtain a copy of Max Eastman’s book, 
Enjoyment of Poetry.* 

Mr. Eastman was formerly a professor 
of esthetics. But that Mr. Eastman is 
no longer a teacher at Columbia Univer- 
sity you may judge by the fact of his 
editing The Masses: a monthly magazine 
of Socialism that prints very few wise 
words, but is, artistically, the most reas- 
suring publication issued in America. 
The reviewer who makes this rash asser- 
tion is no Socialist. Not that Mr. East- 
man is obsessed by his “cause” when he 
relaxes and writes his plea for “percep- 
tion and conversation.” His book is much 
the better for having only one direct 
allusion to economics, and no sociological 
trend whatsoever. 

No statement is more timeworn than 
that “poetry is one of the dear posses- 
sions of a young people.” Mr. Eastman, 
however, shows how poetry is truly nat- 
ural in that it is truly the heritage of 
youth. He defines the essence of the 
poetic temper in these short, under- 
standable words: “A wish to experience 
life and the world.” Isn’t this youth? 
“Children are poetic,” the writer con- 
tinues. 

They love to feel of things. I suppose it 
is necessary to their preservation that they 
should be, for by random exercise of their 
organs of feeling they develop them and 
make them fit for their practical function. 
But that is not the chief reason why they 
are poetic; the chief reason is that they are 
not practical. They have not yet felt the 
necessity, or got addicted to the trick, of 
formulating a purpose and then achieving 
it. Therefore this naive impulse of nature, 
the impulse toward realization, is free in 
them. 

Has it ever occurred to you how sec- 
ond-childish is our own grown-up atti- 





*Enjoyment of Poetry. By Max Eastman. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
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tude toward children and the poetic tem- 
per—as Mr. Eastman defines it? We at 
once envy childhood its illusions and 
breathless experiments in life and reali- 
zation, and feel ourselves children’s su- 
periors because, being grown-up, for- 
sooth, we’ve lost the charm of life! To 
accept one of Mr. Eastman’s illustra- 
tions of childhood’s advantage over age, 
see what he has to say about derby hats: 

To us a derby hat is for covering the 
head, and that is about all it is; but to 
them [children] it is hard, smooth, hollow, 
deep, funny, and may be named after the 
mixing-bowl and employed accordingly. 
And so it is with all things. The child 
loves a gem with its pure and serene ray, 
as the poet loves it, for its own sake. 

The poetry that is in words, even un- 
rimed words, is present to Mr. Eastman 
not in Homer alone but in Jerry Cham- 
bers’s greeting to an automobile party 
that stopped for a drink of water at his 
well: “Ye came over that hill like a 
greased mouse.” “And ain’t this a singin’ 
mornin’,” is another poem from the 
same source; “You feel as if you was 
gettin’ born.” At the other end of the 
poetic scale—but grimly humorous po- 
etry for all that—is the observation of 
a Virginian that comes to mind, spoken 
of a clumsy, ill-appearing adolescent: 
“Poor Will! He’s just on the earth.” 
Children, according to Mr. Eastman, are 
often intolerant of poetry in books, be- 
cause they find it nearer home. Their 
minds are “skies full of floating im- 
agery” and they can evoke the inmost 
essence of the homeliest objects, discov- 
ering kinships in nature incredible to 
science and intolerable to narrow-mind- 
ed common sense. To one child-friend of 
Max Eastman’s a slice of toast is a 
“zebra”; “nothing with a tail” is a 
snake; the cat purring is a “bumblecat” ; 
the white eggs in the incubator have 
“blossomed.” But education, writes this 
esthetician who scorns to use the jargon 
of his old trade, soon robs children of 
their quaintness. “They are taught that 
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they must get understanding, they must 
not linger and look.” But if they are not 
to look, how shall they see; and if they 
don’t see, how are they to understand? 
School-teaching and home-training alike 
ought indeed to draw out youth and 
youthful apperceptions ;- whereas ite aim 
is too often to dry them up. 

If you say that all this pleasant 
talk of Mr. Eastman’s has no prac- 
tical bearing upon poetry or its 
enjoyment, no satisfactory answer can 
be given you—only the advice that 
you read his book. Surely poetry is 
the art of sympathy, the gift of grasp- 
ing analogies not obvious to the prosy 
mind, the power of conveying this sym- 
pathy, this vision, in terms of beauty. 
“All art is a collaboration,” wrote the 
playwright Synge in one of his prefaces; 
“and there is little doubt that in the 
happy agés of literature striking and 
beautiful phrases were as ready to the 
story-teller’s or the playwright’s hand 
as the rich cloaks and dresses of his 
time. . . . In a good play every speech 
should be as fully flavored as a nut or 
apple, and such speeches cannot be writ- 
ten by any one who works among people 
who have shut their lips on poetry.” In 
these facts lies, perhaps; the explanation 
of Ireland’s unforeseen gift, in recent 
years, of a drama rich in fiery imagina- 
tion and verbal splendor—for in remote 
Ireland, even today, some part of the 
adult population can still coin pet names 
for the stars of night, and confuse the 
natural and the miraculous, and see the 
poetry of things of which they do not 
always know the full utility. Such a 
people has remained childish, on one 
side, and practises the art of word-craft. 
This is no slight matter, if one holds to 
Mr. Eastman’s view, for by that “words 
make the world grow—not, I think, be- 
cause they express a feeling, for that 
means that they relieve you of it, but 
because they give to the feeling locality 
and distinct body.” Again we read: 
“Naming things is like cutting dough- 
nuts. Here is an undifferentiated mass 
of dough, upon which the cutter, which 
remembers the character of other dough- 
nuts, descends and makes after that 
character a definite excerpt. Exactly thus 
a word descends into a general impres- 
sion and selects out a clear experience.” 
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And names are not valuable only: in 
their possible beauty: the right word is 
magic. “Take off the name,” says Mr. 
Eastman, “and I am not sure but the 
whole British Empire would vanish like 
a speculation, and you would have merely 
a number of people living some here and 
some there. Annihilate the word ‘love,’ 


and you would alter for many the quality 


of the very fabric of their lives.” What 
some persons see in a mere.name is sug- 
gested by the controversy now waging 
between those who would abolish the 
words “Protestant Episcopal” and chris- 
ten the church “Catholic.” Jl ne faut pas 
badiner avec les mots. 

To read Max Eastman’s book is to vow 
to use words henceforth with justice and 
with gusto; forsaking the words that 
are joyless and pallid, the words that are 
void and without shape, and the words 
that are stale. But if Mr. Eastman’s 
readers are to live up to their resolutions 
they must either use fewer words, or 
think more truly, or feel more deeply. 


The Thirteenth Century* 


No century can monopolize human ac- 
complishments, and the thirteenth, of 
which Mr. Sedgwick writes with evi- 
dent relish and knowledge, would hardly 
venture to compete with the fifteenth in 
the art of painting, or with our own in, 
shall we say, that of sanitation. But in 
architecture, in literature, and especially 
in the greatest art of all that raises 
men and lets them live on the heights, 
the thirteenth century, as it worked out 
its destinies in Italy, can hold its head 
up with any of its fellows. It marked the 
very fleeting period during which delic- 
acy and restraint were the characteris- 
tics of Italian monuments; it acclaimed 
Francis of Assisi and found in the 
language of Dante an expression as pure 
and as lasting as the Parthenon. 


To take up the component parts of so 


great a period of human activity, to 
weave them into a worthy whole, high- 
pitched, yet sane, well-studied and con- 
sistent, is one of the most difficult of 
achievements. It is fair to say that Mr. 
Sedgwick has not attempted it, nor has 


*Italy in the Thirteenth Century. A short history 
of politics, religion, literature and art in the times 
of Innocent III, St. Francis, Niccola Pisaro, Giotto 
and Dante. By Keney Dwight Sedgwick. 2 volumes. 
Boston: Houghton Miffilin Co. $5. 
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he even wished to produce a book for 
scholars, altho in some branches of his 
large subject it is clear that he might 
well set some such ambition for him- 
self. He has chosen rather to write a 
book for which the dilettante of travel 
and scholarship will supply the proper 
constituency. 

There are few subjects connected with 
the thirteenth century which the author 
does not deal with in a manner suited 
to this class of reader. The history of 
great Popes and great Emperors, of In- 
nocent III, of Frederick II, of Manfred, 
of Charles VIII, of the Venitians and 
of the Lombard Communes, all appear. 
We have chapters on the universities, 
on papal jurisprudence, on Thomas 
Aquinas. Art, too, and literature figure 
largely, the early efforts of the southern 
tongues to achieve permanence, the 
parallel attempts of painting and sculp- 
ture all receiving separate treatment. 
In fact, Mr. Sedgwick’s forty-nine chap- 
ters appear like a series of articles, each 
out of an individual pigeon hole, fitted 
together into a sort of disorderly en- 
cyclopedic survey of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. We note, however, that there were 
no pigeon holes labeled commerce or 
war. The illustrations are good and well 
chosen. 


American Immigration 


Dr. Peter Roberts’s book The New Immi- 
gration (Macmillan, $1.60) is an excellent 
example of sentimental economics. To such 
a writer America is and always should be 
the haven for the opprest of all lands. Dr. 
Roberts gives instances of immigrants com- 
ing here in search of higher education, of 
a Polish ‘teacher who fled to escape political 
persecution in Russia, of Christians fleeing 
from Mohammedans, of Jews from Chris- 
tians, and pathetically narrates the story 
of a Persian who kissed the soil of America 
on landing. Of course, economic motives 
play a part, he admits. The Slavs and Ital- 
ians come here to do our “dirty work”; 
and as long as native Americans will not 
do common labor and continue to commit 
tace-suicide foreigners should be welcomed 
because “every one who has studied these 
men knows that they have common sense, 
meekness, patience, submission, docility and 
gratitude—qualities which have made them 
admirably suited for the coarse work Amer- 
ica needs done.” The main contribution of 
Dr. Roberts’s book is an excellent and sym- 
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pathetic account of the life and problems of 
our new immigrants, particularly of the 
Slavs and Italians in the anthracite re- 
gions of Pennsylvania. 

A keen dialectician well armed with sta- 
tistics is Dr. Isaac A. Hourwich, whose Jm- 
migration and Labor (Putnam’s, $2.50) is 
a powerful tract in favor of unrestricted 
immigration. The main thesis here is that 
the yearly arrival-of vast numbers of for- 
eigners is of great benefit to America in 
general and to the American workingman 
in particular. Immigration has been the 
greatest factor, he declares, in the ever- 
growing industrial prosperity of the nation; 
native labor has not been displaced, but 
pushed upward into the ranks of the skilled 
artisans. To deprive our industries of their 
supply of cheap labor thru laws restricting 
immigration, therefore, would be to drive 
American capital to Europe and so bring 
a halt to the,march of American industry. 
So reasons ingenious Dr. Hourwich. These 
arguments are admirably focused, tho a 
controversial tone asserts itself thruout. 
The writer’s severe criticism of the report 
of the United States Immigration Commis- 
sion, which unanimously recommended re- 
striction of immigration, is plainly inspired 
by a disagreement with its findings. 

Dr. Hourwich maintains that the stand- 
ard of living among the newer immigrants 
like the Italians, Slavs and Jews is not 
lower than that of the earlier Irish and 
Germans. It might, obviously, be rejoined 
by Dr. Hourwich’s opponents that two 
generations have intervened in which there 
has been an extraordinary advance in gen- 
eral well-being; to say that the immigrant 
of today is as badly off as the immigrant 
of sixty years ago is to admit that the 
former really has a lower standard of liv- 
ing. Assimilation does not mean to this 
writer the melting-pot of inter-marriage, 
nor even the ability to speak the English 
language, but an understanding of Amer- 
ican ideas. The great increase in number 
and circulation of foreign newspapers and 
the growth of foreign patriotic societies are, 
according to him, signs of Americanization, 
because the foreigner at home didn’t read a 
newspaper and was forbidden to join a pa- 
triotic society. Dr. Hourwich is a disciple 
of the paradoxical Mr. Chesterton. 

Dr. Frank Julian Warne makes a wel- 
come addition to the literature of immigra- 
tion in The Immigrant Invasion (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.50). This is one of the best vol- 
umes that has yet appeared which deals 
comprehensively with the problem. The au- 
thor gives every evidence of thoro research 
in the various aspects of his subject, despite 
occasional and obvious slips, as when he de- 
clares the head tax to be $2 instead of $4. 








Moreover, he has the happy faculty of writ- 
ing forcibly and clearly. A series of excel- 
lent diagrams, illustrating the statistical 
tables, makes possible the easy digestion of 
this work of scholarship by the average in- 
telligent reader. Dr. Warne agrees with Dr. 
Hourwich in that immigration is funda- 
mentally an economic problem. Otherwise 
there is the sharpest disagreement between 
these two writers. It is Dr. Warne’s pessi- 
mistic contention that the arrival of vast 
hordes of foreigners has completely 
drowned the native workers, and is now 
threatening to undermine the children of 
the older immigrants. He is strongly in 
favor of restriction “so that we can catch 
our breath and take an inventory of what 
we already have among us that must im- 
peratively be raised to a higher standard 
of living and a safer citizenship.” In spite 
of his positive views, the author in no place 
betrays any dislike for foreigners as such; 
on the contrary, he strongly sympathizes 
with the newcomers. He refuses, however, 
to shut his eyes to what he believes to be 
the evil effects of unrestricted immigration 
on American life and character. This writ- 
er’s alarm at what he terms the “invasion” 
is perhaps overdone; he strains historical 
comparison sometimes to the breaking point, 
as when he likens our present immigration 
to the invasions of the Huns and German 
barbarians into the Roman Empire. 

That the Italians and Slavs have ousted 
the natives and older immigrants from the 
field of common labor is admitted on all 
sides. But Dr. Warne, quoting the report of 
the New York State Immigration Commis- 
sion, shows that the foreigners are now in- 
vading the field of skilled labor. In New 
York City, where unrestricted immigration 
has done its perfect work, Jews, Italians 
and Bohemians are rapidly displacing na- 
tive Americans, Irish and Germans in the 
trades. Many of the labor journals are now 
printed in foreign languages. 

The conditions of life of the older immi- 
grants two generations ago were admitted- 
ly bad, but in assimilating with the Amer- 
icans they assimilated the latter’s stand- 
ard of living, with the result that the prob- 
lem was quickly solved. Now, our new im- 
migrants live in colonies away from Amer- 
ican influences and in tumble-down shanties 
or in crowded tenements. Under such cir- 
cumstances, improvements come slowly, and 
mainly thru governmental coercion. 

The wages of the mill operatives of New 
England and of the steel workers and min- 
ers of Pennsylvania are so low that prac- 
tically no Americans or older immigrants 
are employed there. “This competition of 
the Slavs and the Italians,” writes Dr. 
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Warne, “affected the lives of huridréds and 
thousands of people; it determined the 
number of births in the community; it in- 
fluenced powerfully the physical and mental 
qualities of those born into the world under 
such stress of conditions.” 


The Cambridge Manuals 


We receive from G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
several more of the little forty-cent volumes 
of the Cambridge Manuals, namely Com- 
parative Religions, Ancent Babylonia, The 
Story of a Loaf of Bread, Ancient Stained 
and Painted Glass, The Vikings, The Physi- 
cal Basis of Music, The Earth, and The At- 
mosphere. 

It is remarkable how much can be com- 
pacted into 150 pages. The authors are 
well chosen and competent scholars, who 
give the substance of knowledge, such that 
an intelligent man who is no specialist can 
comprehend it. As an example, the book on 
Comparative Religions, by F. B. Jevons, 
treats of Sacrifice, Magic, Ancestor Wor- 
ship, the Future Life and Dualism, in vari- 
ous religions, and gives chapters on Budd- 
hism and Monotheism. That on Babylonia, 
by Principal Johns, covers the history con- 
cisely, yet fully, from the beginning of rec- 
ords to the Fall of Babylon under Cyrus. 
We venture to doubt the statement that the 
site of Agade, the oldest of the cities of 
Accad, or northern Babylonia, is not yet 
identified. It was probably the grand un- 
explored mound of Anbar. 


A Keeper of Royal Secrets 


Much of the mystery surrounding the ca- 
reer of Stéphanie-Felicité, Comtesse de 
Genlis, is laid bare for the first time in the 
interesting volume called A Keeper of 
Royal Secrets (Brentano, $3.75). The au- 
thor, Jean Harmand, while excusing noth- 
ing, yet presents so much that is favorable 
as to make her subject a fascinating study. 
Madame de Genlis was for a time ‘the mis- 
tress of Philippe Egalité, and his political 
adviser. She was placed in charge of the 
education of his children, and it was the 
early training she gave to Louis Philippe 
which prepared him for the part he was to 
play in the history of France. She had the 
quality of arousing affection, and the 
young prince during his sansculotte days 
wrote to her that there were only two things 
on earth that he really loved—“the Repub; 
lic and her.” 

It is as a pioneer of the modern system of 
education, however, that Madame de Genlis 
claims our closest attention. Much of what 
she embodied in her scheme was derived 
from Rousseau, and she put into practice 
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the ideas of Madame de Maintenon. The 
whole tendency of the system so derived 
was toward utility, and each child was to 
be made to acquire just as much as its age 
and capacity warranted. First came the 
living languages, a daring step in a classi- 
cal period; sciences, classics, drama, music, 
a smattering of medicine and anatomy, 
physical exercise, visits to manufacturies, 
kindergarten work. Later on, this practical- 
minded person prepared a curriculum for 
use in girls’ boarding schools. It included 
religious and moral instruction, the three 
Rs, English, German and Italian, every- 
thing that concerned the management of 
a house and garden, practice in needle- 
work, etc. Most daring innovation of all, 
and most interesting in these feminist days, 
was her wish to instruct her pupils in the 
management of property, the laws bearing 
upon wills, inheritance, dowries, guardian- 
ships. It was with no idea of making her 
pupils lawyers or professors that she 
turned her attention to this. She explains 
her motive: “When a woman becomes a 
widow, she quits the modest rank in which 
nature and the laws have placed her and 
takes up her position among men; she re- 
places a citizen, and so doing becomes a 
citizen herself.” 

As an author Madame de Genlis has near- 
ly 180 works to her credit; novels, memoirs, 
diaries, educational, political, theological 
and historical works, a dictionary, a few 
volumes of comedy. The themes of the latter 
are drawn from family affection, the simple 
life, nature, learning and charity. A devout 
churchwoman in an age of immorality, she 
carried on a lively polemic against the phil- 
osophers of the period, notably Voltaire, 
some of whose plagiarisms she was prompt 
to point out. 

It was a chequered career. Married at 
an early age, she soon became intimate 
with the future Philippe Egalité, and be- 
came a political power and leader of a lit- 
erary salon. Much of her success as a writer 
was due to the fact that a rival to Madame 
de Staél was required. Napoleon gave her 
rooms in the old Arsenal and a pension, for 
which she had to write him a daily scrap- 
book letter on any subject she liked. There 
is evidence that she was in want, badly 
treated by her nearest relatives, neglected 
by her “adopted” daughter, Pamela—who 
had married the ill-fated leader of the Irish 
Rebellion of ’98, Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
With all her faults, Madame de Genlis is an 
example of extraordinary courage and pa- 
tience, and she earned a niche in the temple 
of womanheod, among those who have de- 
voted themselves to the advancement of 
humanity. 


WITH MASTER MINDS 
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With Master Minds 


An opportunity. to become acquainted 
with some of the leading men of the age 
tho by proxy is afforded thru the collection 
of interviews issued by the Universal Series 
Publishing Company under the title With 
Master Minds. The author, Herman Bern- 
stein, never falls into the common fault of 
interviewers, that of obtruding his own 
personality in front of the man we want to 
see. He has, further, the great advantage 
of not being dependent upon an interpreter. 
To all of the ten he has met, with the ex- 
ception of the Sheik-ul-Islam, he was able 
to talk in their own language. This gives 
especial value to his interviews with the 
Russians, Tolstoy, Witte, Metchinikoff, An- 
dreyev and Kovalevsky. Besides those men- © 
tioned, the volume includes Bernard Shaw, 
Henri Bergson, Auguste Rodin, Havelock 
Ellis and Maximilian Harden. 


Literary Notes 


The Coming Mexico, described in a rather 
dull manner by Joseph King Goodrich, is 
treated less as.a subject of prophecy than 
as one of record. There is a considerable 
body of historical, statistical and topo- 
graphical information (McClurg, $1.50). 


To the series “Lives of the Players,” 
William Winter contributes a biography of 
Tyrone Power (Moffat, Yard, $1.25). It 
goes without saying that the book is well 
written, since it is Mr. Winter’s, and that it 
contains a mass of information not only 
concerning Power but also about other con- 
temporary actors on the American stage. 
There are many interesting illustrations. 


Sturgis & Walton Company, of New York, 
have published a number of volumes of 
French memoirs and now we have Memoirs 
Relating to Fouché, the contemptible min- 
ister of police who served Napoleon or any_ 
one else who bought his services. Such a 
volume as this would gain by an index and 
by better editing. The translation is by E. 
J. Méras and the price of the book is $1.50. 


Japan and Japanese-American Relations 
is a large book of 342 pages embracing 
twenty-two notable addresses delivered last 
year at the Clark University Conference 
on Japan. While of necessity somewhat rep- 
etitious, the book contains much matter of 
timely interest and gives a pretty complete 
picture of modern Japan and the great 
problems confronting her. It is to be recom- 
mended without reserve—especially in the 
present juncture—to American editors. 
(New York: G. E. Stechert & Co., $2.) 
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The Hindu in Restraint of Trade 


We must not let our amazement at the 
formation of a Chinese Republic prevent 
our seeing other changes of more impor- 
tance to us that are going on in the Orient. 
Those who do not waste all their business 
energy discussing the advantages of tariff 
protection tell us that our real danger in 
. the very near future is going to be an in- 
dustrial triumph on the part of our yellow 
neighbors, a triumph that we cannot pre- 
vent by racial prejudices or by legislation. 
An agricultural college is already in opera- 
tion in Canton, China. 

It is not easy to imagine the consequences 
of combining the mechanical ingenuity of 
the Saxon stock with the superabundance 
of labor offered by the Orientals. India, 
taught by the English, is already in pos- 
session of power mills and all the machin- 
ery essential to a thoro competition with 
Lancashire. Nihal Singh, in the London 
Magazine, tells us that this is writing the 
doom of English manufacture as sure as 
fate. In 1880 India had fifty-five cotton 
mills, with one and a half million of spin- 
dies, employing nearly fifty thousand men. 
In 1900 she had three times as many. In 
1910 the number of mills had grown to 
two hundred and sixteen, giving employ- 
ment to over two hundred thousand persons. 
Last year these Indian mills consumed six 
million hundred weight of the cotton that 
India produced. At this rate India will use 
up one-half of all her home-produced cot- 
ton inside of five years; at the same time 
giving employment to a large part of the 
classes heretofore dependent. 

It naturally follows that the Hindus fa- 
vor their home-produced cloths. There is 
an industrial enthusiasm growing, and 
awakening the religiously embedded mass, 
and hurrying them on the footsteps of Eu- 
ropeans. They wear their own home-made 
cloth, of a coarse texture, exactly as Frank- 
lin wore the work of our American looms. 
It is said that a tariff is not needed in 
India, because the Indians themselves con- 
stitute a tariff wall; they will use home 
products whatever the price. What will be 
the ultimate outcome of this competition 
it is not possible to foresee. We may be 
sure that high tariffs or low tariffs will 
not protect us either in New York or in 
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Lancashire. The world is coming into a new 
sort of age, involving a readjustment of 
industries, allowing each race to develop 
its natural power, involving co-operation 
rather than competition. McKinley was 
right when he told us that “commercial 
warfare must end.” Call it industrial war- 
fare. , E. P. POWELL. 


Raisin Seed By-Products 


Over 4000 tons of raisin seeds are wasted 
every year in California, but the Govern- 
ment has recently shown that these seeds 
may be made the source of considerable 
revenue. A very palatable raisin syrup may 
be made by dissolving the sugary matter 
adhering to the seeds; this may even be 
turned into alcohol by simple fermentation 
and distillation, 

The washed and dried seeds may be 
crushed and treated with a solvent to re- 
move the oil or the oil may be prest out. 
This clear yellow oil is useful in paint mak- 
ing and in the soap industry and has other 
possibilities. The dry residue contains con- 
siderable tannin, which may be removed by 
simple extraction with water. Nor is the last 
residue to be thrown away. It contains a 
good deal of protein and makes a valuable 
stock food. 

From the 4000 tons of seeds there. should 
be made 550 to 740 tons of syrup, 340 to 
460 tons of fixt oil, 330 to 445 tons of tannin 
extract and 1600 to 2200 tons of meal. 


Pagodas and Pendulums 


Everybody knows that earthquakes con- 
stantly jar Japan, and frequently occur in 
one part or another of the islands with ter- 
rific violence. Many persons must have 
wondered, then, how the tall picturesque 
pagodas scattered over the empire have re- 
mained standing thru the hundreds of 
years which many of them count in their 
history. Each rises six or seven stories, and 
is top-heavy with spreading roofs, yet earth 
movements that lay Iow whole villages 
about them, and open chasms in the ground, 
leave them unharmed, or, at any rate, still 
upright. The secret lies in their construc- 
tion, which has embodied, since antiquity, 
the principle of the modern seismograph, 
which is that of counterbalancing pendu- 

















ARBITRATION FOR BUSINESS DISPUTES 


lums—the combination of an inverted with 


an ordinary pendulum. In the hollow well- 


of every lofty pagoda a heavy mass of 
timber is suspended freely from the top 
right to the.ground, but nowhere in contact 
with the walls. Under the shock of an 
earthquake this huge pendulum swings, al- 
tering instantly the center of gravity in 





NAGOYA CASTLE, JAPAN 
Tho built of stone blocks laid without mortar, it 
has survived more than two centuries in this earth- 
quake country. Note the parabolic curve of the walls. 


response to the wave-motion of the ground, 
and the swaying walls settle back safely 
upon their base. The same principle is fol- 
lowed in the construction of the bell-towers 
so common in Japan, where the great 
bronze bell acts as the pendulum to correct 
the vibrations of the summit of the tower. 
A pagoda or a bell-tower may sometimes 
be rotated, or displaced, but it will never 
fall. 

Another interesting fact in this connec- 
tion is the existence in Japan of many 
castles, built hundreds of years ago, which 
show no sign of the many violent earth- 
quakes the country has experienced. They 
owe their preservation first of all to their 
massiveness, and the excellence of material 
and workmanship in their construction, but 
largely to the fact that the walls diminish 
from the broad base upward in the para- 
bolic curve which, as mathematicians show, 
gives uniform strength thruout; and this 
curve has been copied in the buildings de- 
signed as stations for seismographic instru- 
ments. No better example of this can be 
found than the famous old Nagoya castle, 
whose walls are built of stone blocks, ten, 
twenty or thirty feet long, laid up without 
mortar; yet after hundreds of years there is 
hardly a crack to be seen. The walls of the 
castle of Tokyo show the same remarkable 
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preservation, the blocks of uncemented, cy- 
clepean masénry-beimg neither cracked nor 
displaced in the least degree. , 


Arbitration for Business Disputes 


A little more than a year ago, the New 
York Chamber of Commerce appointed a 
committee of arbitration, seeking to substi- 
tute for costly and protracted litigation a 
speedy and inexpensive settlement of such 
controversies, between persons or corpora- 
tions engaged in business, as relate to ques- 
tions of fact rather than to those of law. 
The undertaking atracted much attention in 
this country and abroad. In THE INDE- 
PENDENT for April 11 of last year we spoke 


‘of the first year’s work of the committee. 


Some time was consumed by a campaign of 
publicity, in order that business men might 
know what the committee was ready to do. 
But there was a good beginning of the work 
for which the committee had been created. 
Twenty-two disputes were taken up. In fif- 
teen of them settlements were reached by 
conciliation, without resort to arbitrators, 
and at the end of the year seven were pend- 
ing. The parties to one of the settled con- 
troversies were two of the largest firms in 
the city, and in this case litigation was pre- 
vented by the committee’s friendly offices. 
In. another, one of the parties being an 
English firm, a decision was reached in 
thirty days, at a cost of less than $60. 

A report concerning the committee’s 
second year has now been made by the 
chairman, Mr. Charles L. Bernheimer. 
Several important differences were adjusted 
before arbitrators, and in addition nearly 
one hundred business disputes were settled 
by ccnciliatory mediation, which involved 
countless interviews and much corespond- 
ence. In many cases, however, the mere 
offer of arbitration was enough to bring the 
disputants together and open the way for 
an agreement. There was a great variety of 
subjects, ranging from. Panama hats to 
shoes, from seeds to silks, from building 
ceentracts to lawyers’ fees. 

In one case a business man and his at- 
torney were at variance concerning the lat- 
ter’s fee. Litigation in court would have 
been harmful to both—to the business man 
because it would have disclosed trade 
secrets, and to the lawyer because a ques- 
tion as to his professional ability was in- 
volved. Arbitration by means of the com- 
mittee was greatly to be desired because it 
combined privacy with justice, quick action 
and economy. There are now before the 
committee cases concerning disputes be- 
tween American and foreign merchants. 
The latter, whose dealings with American 
houses are sometimes restricted by dread of 











CHARLES L. BERNHEIMER 
Chairman of the Committee of Arbitration of the 


New York Chamber of Commerce, which 
pleted an influential year’s work. 


has com- 
litigation in a country of which they are 
not citizens, see that the committee offers 
satisfactory adjustment without delay and 
at very little cost. 

The committee has striven to make its 
system a pattern for other chambers of 
commerce, and to inspire thruout the coun- 
try a public sentiment favoring conciliation 
and arbitration. Its example is to be fol- 
lowed by the recently established United 
States Chamber of Commerce. By addresses, 
pamphlets and correspondence it has set 
forth the advantages of arbitration. On ac- 
count of these efforts, similar committees 
have been appointed by the Rochester Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Silk Association 
of America. It is urged by the committee 
that its methéd of adjustment should be 
fcllowed with respect to disputes concerning 
the purchase of supplies by the Government. 
The number of bidders for supply contracts 
has been restricted by the fear of some 
merchants that disputes may arise and that 
there may be no redress except by a law- 
suit, with its delays and expenses. 

If the Government will only encourage 
arbitration in such disputes (we are aware 
legislation to that effect may be necessary) 
the number of bidders on Government con- 
tracts will be increased, hence the price and 
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terms will become more favorable. Greater 
economy would here be possible in our 
Government expenditure. 

It is not only in business disputes that 
the committee has exerted its influence. Im- 
mediately after the beginning of the great 
strike in the clothing trade of the city last 
winter, it set out to use its friendly offices 
in bringing the contending parties together 
for a settlement. It did bring them together, 
and there were daily hearings for a week 
in the committee’s rooms. Altho the strike 
was not ended by these éfforts, the settle- 
ment made eight weeks later_was upon 
terms substantially in accord with those 
which the committee had suggested. In 
these negotiations the committee was- as- 
sisted by Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, of the 
Efficiency Society, and by Mr. Marcus M. 
Marks, the head of the conciliation depart- 
ment of the Civic Federation. It is ready 
to use its influence in adjusting differences 
between employers and the employed. 

But its chief field is that in which differ- 
ences arise between business men. There it 
saves much time and cost. Privacy for hear- 
ings and results is assured. Arbitrators are 
sworn in, witnesses are heard under oath, 
and testimony is recorded by a court sten- 
ographer. While the law says that contest- 
ants who are successful may file the award 
in the State’s Supreme Court and obtain 
judgment thereon, and that the court may 
correct errors which do not affect the merits 
of the finding, thus far there has been com- 
pliance with the arbitration decisions, with- 
out any application to the court. 


The Liner Imperial 


They call her the Imperator, the newest 
biggest ship, just arrived at New York for 
the first time. But it’s not because she has 
accommodations for two emperors at once 
—should two potentates ever deign to oc- 
cupy the  twelve-room-and-private-deck 


apartments which are dubbed by her Ham- 
burg-American owners the Imperial suites. 





THE IMPERATOR’S GREAT ANCHOR 
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She is herself more imperial than the 
proudest passenger she will ever carry. 

Six of her, end to end, would more than 
cover a mile; she measures 919 feet, is 98 
feet wide, and has a tonnage of 50,000. She 
carries the amazing quota of food supplies 
that the press agents have made familiar: 
800 pounds ‘of mushrooms and 400 pounds 
of tea, for instance. First and second cabin 
passengers have each a gymnasium; the 


THE. AMERICAN BISON 
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staterooms; deck-space is added by the re- 
moval of ventilating funnels. The circuit 
of the deck takes one a distance of five city 
blocks. 

“Yo-heave,” as applied to the anchor, is 
a rather appalling remark when the main 
anchor weighs -26,455 pounds and it takes 
three-quarters of a mile of chains to manip- 
ulate that and four auxiliary anchors. But 
under the new dispensation only the ma- 





MIXING ROMAN ART, GERMAN ENTERPRISE 
Roman bath must needs be a faithful copy 
of the Pompeiian hall in the Louvre Mu- 
seum, with a dozen improvements on Ro- 
man bathing facilities besides. 

This year—and for more than one year 
to” come—one looks first to learn what 
makes for the safety of a new sea palace. 
Sixteen steel bulkheads, forming thirty-six 
water-tight compartments, each _ thoroly 
tested, eighty-three large life-boats, accom- 
modating every one on board (two of them 
high-powered motor boats with wireless 
equipment), new, types of apparatus for 
handling the boats—these are some of the 
pledges of safety on the Jmperator. 

As for comfort, the Schlinger tanks or 
wave-motion absorbers—which have worked 
remarkably on small steamers, reducing the 
rolling motion from thirteen degrees from 
the vertical to less than three—will be tried 
out on this mammoth. Beds replace berths; 
telephones are placed in all the first cabin 


AND YANKEE LUXURY ON THE IMPERATOR 


chinists, of all the crew of 1180, have cause 
to worry about such matters. And the pas- 
sengers—they will hardly have time to ex- 
plore to their satisfaction in the six-day 
trip. 


The American Bison 


The distinguished director of the New 
York. Zoological Park, Mr. William T. 
Hornaday, says that the American bison 
is now reasonably sure against extinction. 
This is due to the fact that it breeds per- 
sistently and rapidly in captivity, and to 
the untiring efforts to preserve it put forth 
by-the United States and Canadian Gov- 
ernments, the American Bison Society, the 
New York Zoological Society and several 
individuals. : 

In 1889 the species had reached its mini- 
mum. Then there were only 256 head in 
captivity and 835 running wild. Last year 
there were estimated to be 2907 in North 
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America. Today there are 1365 in captiv- 
ity, distributed as follows: 


In the United States. 


Yellowstone Park fenced herd, found- 
OE Oe SIE a. coc ctccs Ketanekes 125 

Montana National Bison Range, found- 
ed by the American Bison Society.. 69 

Wichita Bison Range, founded by the 
New York Zological Society....... 39 

Wind Cave Bison Range, S. Dakota, 

founded by American Bison Society 
To be stocked 

Niobrara (Neb.) National Bison 

Range, now in process of creation 
To be stocked 

In Canada. 

Buffalo Park, Wainwright, Alberta. .1,052 
Elk Island Park, Alberta............ 53 
Rocky Mountain Park, Banff, Alberta ‘27 

Total National and Provincial pre- 
SN wade nda e 7s > cates > cow eeads 1,365 


Of wild bison there are only three groups: 
49 head in the Yellowstone National Park. 
75 in the Montana Bison Range, and be- 
tween 300 and 400 in northern Athabaska. 


The 1912 Haze 


From all over North America and Europe 
come reports of the strikingly hazy condi- 
tion of the sky that prevailed persistently 
from early last June to the latter part of 
last year, and possibly longer. Even on 
cloudless days the sky presented a filmy 
whitish appearance, and its diminished 


transparency was everywhere noted by as-— 


tronomers as an impediment to the obser- 
vation of faint celestial objects. The dis- 
turbance, whatever it was, must have pre- 
vailed at a considerable altitude above the 
earth, as it was observed from mountain 
tops and balloons. 

The haze was first noticed in the United 
States from June 8 to 10, and appears to 
have reached its maximum intensity about 
June 20-25. In Europe it was not generally 
observed until about the 20th of the same 
month.’ There is much diversity of opinion 
as to when the phenomenon came to an end; 
some observers even claim that traces of 
it are still visible. 

Sunrise and sunset colors in the United 
States during the autumn of 1912 were 
more brilliant tt.an usual; the red shades 
being especially pronounced. 

These circumstances appear to indicate 
the presence of a widespread veil of fine 
dust in the uvper air. It is hardly doubtful 
that this dust came from the eruption of 
Katmai Volcano, in Alaska, on June 6, 1912, 
and was rapidly spread over the world by 
the wind. The same eruption was followed 
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by a fall of volcanic ash over all of south- 
eastern Alaska and the. northwestern 
United States. 

A similar prevalence of haze or “dry fog” 
has followed other great volcanic eruptions. 
The most famous case on record is that of 
the dense fog that prevailed all over Eu- 
rope, and to some extent elsewhere, thruout 


the summer of 1783, after the gigantic erup-~ 


tions of Asama, in Japan, and Skaptar 
Jékull, in Iceland. 


The Paterson Strike Pageant 


Pageant? Oh, yes, you say. A pretty thing 
—antique costumes and gay palfreys, a pic- 
turesque procession winding across a leafy 
lawn, the most eligible young men and girls 
of the village presenting the stirring scenes 
of their great-grandfathers’ days. _ 

But this was a pageant of a different 
order. 

’ It was not pretty. There were no brilliant 
costumes; all the action took place in the 
dingy arena of Madison Square Garden on 
June 7; a full thousand striking silk work- 
ers—Industrial Workers of the World— 
took the parts. And the episodes they 
played they had themselves lived within 
the past three months. Rabbi Mannheimer 
told the story in the May 29 INDEPENDENT. 

Across a huge stage at one end of the hall 
was hung a drop picturing the dismal front 
of a silk mill in Paterson. Into its wide door 
there trooped at the blast of a factory 
whistle—for the first “episode”—the throng 
of workers, coat-collars turned up to suggest 
the chill of an early February morning, 
otherwise in-ordinary working clothes. “The 
mills alive—the workers dead,” the program 
reads. Silently and cheerlessly they pour 
into the factory—then from within comes a 
shout; the crowd bursts out on the stage, 
intoxicated with sudden freedom. “The work- 
ers begin to think,” is the legend. The silk 
strike is on. Down from the stage and the 
entire length of the main aisle the work- 
ers march, cheered all the way by the sym- 
pathetic audience of 15,000, workingmen 
and their families. 

“The mills dead—the workers alive,” the 
second episode, shows the line of quiet, de- 
termined pickets patroling the entrance to 
the deserted mill. As they halt the few 
“scabs” who appear, the police rush up and 
a scuffle begins. General clubbing (and the 
shooting by the police of a bystander, Mo- 
destino, not staged) ends in arrests. The 
police march their captures down the long 
aisle again, while the audience “boos” and 
hisses. 

It is an unequaled device for clutching the 
emotion of the audience—this parade of the 
actors thru the center of the crowd. The 
dramatic liturgy of the Roman Church, in 
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which our English drama had its rise, the 
processional in the Episcopal Church, too, 
and even the familiar wedding march, rec- 
ognize its value. Rarely it has been used in 
New York theaters—in “Sumurun” last 
year, and in one or two other cases, but 
never with more effect than in this per- 

_ formance, where actors and audience were 
of one class and one hope. 

To funeral music, the procession returned 
from the back of the hall for the third epi- 
sode. Hisses greeted the police officer who 
headed the line, for behind him came the 
coffin of Modestino, carried by strikers, and 
followed by the thousand. On the stage the 
strikers gathered about the coffin, covering 
it with carnations, “the crimson symbols of 
the workers’ blood,” and then listened to 
Tresca and Haywood, who spoke as they 
had spoken at the actual funeral in Pater- 
son. 

Songs in German, Italian, and English— 
songs which have grown out of the strike— 
were sung at the mass meeting of the fourth 
episode. The Marseillaise and International 
were heard, too, the latter the stirring tune 
which has captured the I. W. W. with its 
refrain: . 


‘Tis the final conflict, 

Let each stand in his piace, 
The Industrial Union 

Shall be the human race. 


It was a replica of the May Day parade 
that carried the strikers through the au- 
dience for the next episode. Reaching the 
platform, they listened to Elizabeth Gurley 
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Flynn, who told how the strikers, pinched 
by the long wageless period, were sending 
their children to “strike mothers” in other 
cities. The youngsters, many dressed in 
flaming red, were given again to the New 
York women who had been caring for them, 
that they might have “the roses put in their 
cheeks and class solidarity in their hearts.” 

Last came a strike meeting, with speeches 
from leaders. Here the strikers “legislated 
for themselves.” They determined on an 
eight-hour day, and says the program, “no 
court can declare the law thus made uncon- 
stitutional.” 

There was no plot—no more than in the 
crude Elizabethan history-plays. There was 
no play-acting. The strikers were simply liv- 
ing over, for their fellows to see, their most 
telling experiences. No stage in the country 
had ever seen a more real dramatic expres- 
sion of American life—only a part of it, to 
be sure, but a genuine and significant part. 
In its own fashion it was as simple as the 
primitive drama of the sixteenth century. 
“Jack” Reed, associate editor of the Ameri- 
can Magazine, who with Lincoln Steffens 
was responsible for the idea, stood in front 
of the crowd and stage-managered with a 
megaphone. There was no curtain; the 
stage, unlocalized save for the drop, be- 
came in turn the street, Haledon (a nearby 
village) and Turn Hall in Paterson, quite 
as freely as a pre-Elizabethan inn-yard. 

It was not a pageant of the past; but of 
the present—a new thing in our drama. 








A “RIOT” ACTED BY THE “RIOTERS” 
The Paterson strikers, in the second episode of their pageant, are picketing, and are just coming into 


collision with the police. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


From Whe Independent, June 18, 1863. 
THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
By HoRACE GREELEY. 


An organization of the Pacific Road has 
been effected, under the generous terms 
proffered by Congress, which secures the 
certain and early completion of this grand, 
beneficient enterprise. There will be no 
lack of means; and JOHN C. FREMONT is 
President of the Company, which guaran- 
tees the requisite energy and determina- 
tion. Foreign capitalists of boundless re- 
sources have been enlisted in the undertak- 
ing through the influence and zeal of 
SAMUEL HALLETT, the banker, who has been 
chosen Vice-President. Yet a little while, 
and the Iron-Horse will be careering in 
triumph across the 
Plains ~ and__ the 
Mountains, and 
men will quietly 
take their seats 
on Monday morn- 
ing at New York, 
in doubting assur- 
ance that they will 
dine the following 
Saturday with 
their friends in 
San Francisco. 





STONEW ALL 
J ACKSON.— This 
journal has been 
considerably  crit- 
icised for its obit- 
uary notice of 
Stonewall Jackson. 
We —ihave__sobeen 
charged with 
speaking too well 
of that brave man. 
But if some recent 


intelligence be 
true which we 
hear reported 
from the other 


world, our re- 
marks stand abun- 
dantly justified. 
The Herald of 
Progress, a Spir- 
itualist paper of 
this city, says that 
Stonewall Jackson 
has become an Ab- 
olitionist since his 
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Pebbles 


She—Why do you work so hard? 
He—I am too nervous to steal.—Cornel! 
Widow. 


Grace—I told him he must not see me 
any more. 

Her Brother—Well, what did he do? 

Grace—Turned out the light!—London 
Opinion. 


Bertie—I’ve been having a lovely game 
with this post-office set you gave me, auntie. 
I’ve taken a real letter to every house in 
the road. 

Auntie—How nice! And where did you 
get all the letters? 

Bertie—Oh, I found a big bundle tied up 
with pink ribbon in your desk.—Punch. 


Cartoon of the Week 


1 —FoR BETTER, 
FOR WORSE, 
TiLt DEATH 














death, and _ has 
joined John Copyright by John T. McCutcheon. 
Brown’s phalanx 


‘ of philanthropists. 


A SACRED VOW THAT SEEMS TO BE LOSING SOME OF ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


—From the Chicago Daily Tribune. 
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The Tariff Investigation 


In the Senate’s inquiry concerning a 
tariff lobby, last week, much testimony was 
given by agents and representatives of the 
Hawaiian and Louisiana planters and of an 
association of producers of beet sugar. 
Among these was ex-Governor Carter, of 
Hawaii, who predicts that, with free sugar, 
the islands would be little more than a 
military post. Witnesses from Louisiana 
claimed that they had been misled as to the 
views of President Wilson. Figures showing 
the expenditures of the several agents and 
associations were given, with statements as 
to manner in which the money had been 
used. The beet sugar agent showed that 
more than a million copies of an argument 
against removal of the duty had been cir- 
culated by mail. Senators’ franks had been 
used, notably those of Senators Lodge and 
Smoot, the argument having presented in 
a speech by Mr. Lodge and printed in the 
Congressional Record. By. the use of franks 
$28,000 in postage had been saved. 

It is expected that the bill will be re- 
ported to the Senate on the 23d inst. The 
Finance Committee estimates its average 
ad valorem rate at 32.99 per cent, against 
43.04 per cent under the present law. Ad- 
ditions to the free list cause a loss of 
$24,718,000 of revenue. The House provi- 
sions as to wool and sugar have been ap- 
proved by the committee, but the proposed 
preferential concession of 5 per cent on 
goods imported in American ships will be 
dropt, at the President’s. suggestion, it is 
said. It would violate many treaties. 


Equal Suffrage 


The Illinois House, on the 11th, by a 
vote of 83 to 58, past the bill giving to 
all women who are citizens of the United 
States and twenty-one years old the right 
to vote for the nominees for all offices in 
that state which were created by statute. 
In the Senate the bill was past some weeks 
ago. It_will be signed by the Governor and 
the law will be in force on July 1. The lim- 
itation prevents women from voting for 
Governor, United States Senators, Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, members of the 
Legislature and nearly all of the judges. 
Leaders of the movement will now work for 





a constitutional convention by which the 
limitation may be removed. 

In th? Senate at Washington, last week, 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage report- 
ed a resolution for a constitutional amend- 
ment extending the right of suffrage to 
women. The amendment would provide that 
the right to vote shall not be denied by the 
United States or by any state on account of 
sex. For the passage of such a resolution 
a vote of two-thirds is required. It is said 
that at present not more than thirty of the 
needed sixty-four votes can be found. Ac- 
tion will not be sought before the December 
session. 


Trust Cases 


The Government has brought a suit at 
Buffalo, under the Sherman act, against 
the Eastman Kodak Company, of Rochester, 
asking that dissolution be ordered on the 
ground that the company is maintaining 
an unlawful combination and a monopoly 
with respect to photographic cameras and 
supplies. President Eastman says the com- 
pany is willing to change its methods. 
There is no indication that a dissolution 
will be effected before the trial. 

At Chicago, the Quaker Oats Company 
has been subjected to a similar prosecution. 
The court is asked to pronounce the com- 
pany an unlawful combination and to re- 
strain it from engaging in interstate com- 
merce, unless its objectionable methods 
shall be abandoned. The bill of complaint 
mentions Myron T. Herrick, Ambassador 
to France, as a director who took part in 
organizing the company, or a corporation 
connected with it, some years ago. 

The Supreme Court has set aside the 
judgment against five officers of the Amer- 
ican Naval Stores Company, or Turpentine 
Trust, of Savannah, owing to erroneous in- 
structions given by the trial judge. All of 
the five had been fined, and three of them 
had been’sentenced to be imprisoned for 
three months. 


The Panama Canal 


Colonel Goethals, chief engineer of the 
Canal, has come to Washington. It was re- 
ported that he would ask to be withdrawn 
from the Canal service, owing to friction 
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with members of the commission. It ap- 
pears, however, that he will remain until 
the work is completed, and that his author- 
ity is not to be impaired. He has the sup- 
port of President Wilson and the Secretary 
of War. Italy has joined Great Britain in 


opposing the exemption of our coastwise. 


shipping from payment of tolls, and in ask- 
ing that the question be submitted to ar- 
bitration. 

Colonel Goethals says that a vessel of 
some kind will go thru the Canal on or 
about October 15 of the present year. Re- 
plying to a question whether a warship 
could pass at so early a date, he said that 
would depend upon the gravity of the 
emergency. 


Alaska 


Members of the Senate Committee on 

Territories have been asking the President 
to approve a movement for the passage of 
the bill appropriating $35,000,000 for the 
construction of railroads in Alaska. He 
agrees with them as to the proposed legis- 
lation, but is not yet convinced that consid- 
eration of it at the present session should 
be recommended, because the tariff bill is 
pending and a currency bill is to be taken 
up. 
At Seward, Alaska, on the 10th, the 
rolling stock and trackage rights of the 
Alaska Northern road were turned over to 
a committee of business men to be used for 
the benefit of the public, because of a de- 
mand by the Federal Government for $67,- 
000 in taxes. The company asserts that it 
was relieved of the payment of these taxes 
until 1916. The committee is paying em- 
ployees for operating cars in which supplies 
are carried from the coast to miners and 
settlers in the interior. 

Several volcanoes are still in eruption. A 
great column of flame rises from one on 
Unimak Island. An officer of the Smith- 
sonian Institution expresses the opinion 
that the dust from these volcanoes will 
reduce temperature in the United States. 


A Battle in the Philippines 


For some time past the Philippine Gov- 
ernment has been striving to disarm the 
Moros. This work was in the hands of 
General Pershing, commander of Mindanao. 
A considerable number refused to give up 
their arms. They intrenched themselves on 
the steep side of a volcanic mountain on 
the island of Jolo. There they were at- 
tacked on the 12th by a force of cavalry, 
infantry and scouts. The battle was a fierce 
and desperate one. The Moros were beaten 
and many were killed. They fought in a 
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fanatical and reckless way, believing that 
they were sure of preferment in Heaven if 
they should lose their lives in attacking 
Christians. On the American side six were 
killed. One of these was Captain Taylor A. 
Nichols, of the Philippine Scouts. 

At the first annual dinner of the Phil- 
ippine Society, in New York last week, Ex- 
President Taft, formerly Governor of the 
islands, spoke earnestly against the pro- 
posed grant of independence. He suggested 
that the Democratic party should send a 
competent commission to the islands before 
taking action in accord with promises made 
long ago. He was willing to abide by the 
result of such a commission’s inquiry. An- 
other speaker, Delegate Quezon, asked for 
independence and urged that steps for a 
speedy granting of it should be taken 
without delay. 


South America 


The reported discovery of a plot for the 
assassination of the President of Venezuela 
was followed by the imprisonment of Gen- 
eral Chalbaud and many others. Chalbaud’s 
friends say there was no plot and that he 
was imprisoned because President Gomez 
feared he would be a formidable candidate 
for the Presidency. The President’s dispute 
with the Federal Council, several members 
of which sought safety inflight, was due 
to the Council’s disapproval of an agree- 
ment with France, which was approved 
subsequently by Congress. It was signed on 
the 14th, and diplomatic relations with 
France, suspended for several years, were 
at once resumed. 


In Argentina, the complaints of the 


Anglo-Argentine beef companies against 


the companies controlled by the great Chi- 
cago packers have not moved the Govern- 
ment to attack the latter. It was alleged by 
the complainants that the American com- 
panies were seeking to establish a monop- 
oly, but the evidence to support this asser- 
tion was not regarded by the Government 
as conclusive. A small consignment of Ar- 
gentine beef was received at New York last 
week from London. Large shipments to 
London from Argentina by the American 
companies had glutted the market and de- 
prest prices, and this shipment to New 
York was made by speculators. The beef 
was sold at about 1% cents a pound below 
the price of beef received from the West. 

Dr. Lauro Muller, Brazil’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, arrived at Norfolk, last 
week, on his country’s largest battleship, 
which was met and escorted into Hampton 
Roads by three American battleships and 
three destroyers. He was greeted by Secre- 
tary Bryan, Senator Root and the Brazilian 
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Ambassador. He has since been entertained 
in Washington. One day last-week he made 
a pilgrimage to Mount Vernon and laid a 
wreath on the tomb of our first President. 


Cuba 


William E. Gonzales, editor of the Co- 
lumbia, S. C., State, who has been appointed 
Minister to Cuba, is the son of a Cuban 
patriot. Senator Tillman’s consent to his 
nomination marked the end of a feud be- 
tween the Tillman and Gonzales families. 
N. G. Gonzales, brother and partner of the 
new Minister, was shot and killed by the 
Senator’s nephew, then Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina. While Mr. Gon- 
zales is acceptable to the Menocal Govern- 
ment in Cuba, it regrets the withdrawal 
of Minister Beaupre. The latter was slan- 
dered some time ago in a paper owned 
and edited by Congressman Soto. In the 
Cuban House, last week, Soto made a 
partial and unsatisfactory retraction. He 
did not express regret for having called Mr. 
Gibson, Secretary of the American lega- 
tion, an embezzler and a drunkard. Two 
days later, however, a complete retraction 
and an apology were offered to both the 
Minister and the Secretary in Soto’s paper. 

The new Government continues to find 
evidence of maladministration during 
President Gomez’s term. In the - public 
works department there are heavy liabil- 
ities for which no funds were appropriated. 


British Politics 


The Irish Home Rule bill past its second 
reading in the House of Commons, June 10, 
Mr. Balfour’s motion to reject it failing by 
a vote of 270 to 368. Bonar Law, the Un- 
ionist leader, threatened a direct appeal to 
the people, and hinted at a bargain between 
the Government and the Irish Nationalists. 
The premier and Mr. Redmond both em- 
phatically denied that there was any “bar- 
gain.” The police continue to seize arms 
and ammunition apparently intended for 
the Ulster loyalists who oppose Home Rule 
and threaten armed resistance. Seizures 
have been made at London as well as at 
Belfast and elsewhere. 

The parliamentary committee which has 
investigated charges of corruption in con- 
nection with contracts between the Gov- 
ernment and the Marconi Wireless Com- 
pany made its report on June 13 and en- 
tirely exonerated Attorney General Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, Chancellor Lloyd-George and 
Postmaster General Samuel. A draft re- 
port proposed by the leader of the opposi- 
tion minority in the committee, Lord Robert 
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Cecil, concedes that no minister or gov- 
ernment official had been influenced in his 
public duties by an interest in the Marconi 
undertakings, but declares the ministers 
concerned to have acted with grave impro- 
priety. The draft report was negatived in 
committee by a vote of 6 to 8. The charges 
of Cecil Chesterton, a journalist, brother 
of G. K. Chesterton, led to his recent con- 
viction of libel. Since then, however, the 
Unionists have revealed the fact that Lord 
Murray of Elibank, the former Liberal 
whip, now in South America, invested both 
his own funds and some $47,000 of his 
party organization’s in wireless stock. This 
is made much of by the Unionist Opposi- 
tion, who have hopes of upsetting the Lib- 
eral government by means of the wireless 
scandal, and thus staving off the final vote 
upon Home Rule by the Commons, and ‘its 
submission to the House of Lords. 

Emily Wilding Davison, the suffrage 
manifestant who lost her life at the Derby 
races on Epsom Downs, was accarded a 
funeral procession in London on the 14th. 
Bands, and a long procession of women, 
figured in the demonstration. The street 
crowds were well behaved. On Sunday the 
15th, however, members of the Women’s 
Social and Political Union were roughly 
treated at their meetings in Hyde Park. 


European Notes 


On June 11 the Storthing past a bill en- 
franchising Norwegian women. 

The elections to the Folkething, or lower 
house of the Danish Parliament, on May 
20, resulted in a Socialist-Radical victory, 
owing to disagreement among the members 
of the Government on constitutional reform. 
The present electoral system, with its privi- 
leges for a small class of landed proprie- 
tors, is decidedly unpopular, and roughly 
resembles the system which prevailed in 
Great Britain before the Reform Act of 
1832. The new Folkething is likely to mod- 
ernize the constitution. 

The Count de Romanones, Spanish Pre- 
mier, has again resigned, with his ministry. 
This was in view of a split in the Liberal 
party, of which he is leader. In spite of his 
opposition, the Senate past, on the 10th, a 
bill giving modified home rule to Catalonia 
by a vote of 111 to 97. The King asked the 
Prime Minister to form a new cabinet, and 
he has done so, naming Senor Lopez Munos 
Foreign Minister. The Cortes adjourned 
on the 14th. 

One of the Spanish gunboats despatched 
to Morocco, to allay disorders in the Span- 
ish zone, went ashore on June 12, and 
Kabyle tribesmen opened fire on her decks, 
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Some reports allege that most of the crew 
of 100, including the commander, were 
slain; but this report is contradicted, and 
the loss is said to’ be only fourteen. The 
cruiser “Reina Regente” was sent to the 
succor of the gunboat (“General Concha”) 
and dispersed the tribesmen, killing nine- 
teen and wounding many more. Fighting in 
French Morocco also is reported, and the 
ambushing of a column under Colonel 
Magnin in the Tabla region, 100 miles from 
Marrakesh, is said to have cost the French 
a loss of 64 dead and 109 wounded. 

A bomb thrown at Lisbon on June 10 
killed one and injured thirty-three persons. 
This occurred while a procession was hon- 
oring the greatest of Portuguese poets, 
Camoens, in accordance with the annual 
custom. On the same day members of the 
Portuguese colony in Paris bore wreaths 
to adorn a new statue of Camoens. They 
were astounded to find only an empty ped- 
estal, and had to deposit their flowers on 
the Victor Hugo .monument nearby. The 
municipality is said to have found the 
Camoens statue below the city’s artistic 
standard. 

The Belgian government proposes to bor- 
row $62,800,000 to defray military exp- 
enses. “We don’t doubt the loyalty of the 
nations which guarantee our neutrality,” 
says the premier; “on the other hand, we 
don’t propose to supply again a battlefield 
for Europe.” 

The Hungarian cabinet has resigned in 
consequence of the acquittal of Deputy 
Desy, who was sued for libel by the Premier, 
Dr. von Lukacs, after he had called him 
“the worst Panamite in Europe.” The word 
“Panamite” was an illusion to the French 
Panama scandal, and the Opposition deputy 
accused the Hungarian Premier of selling 
private property to the state of which he 
is the parliamentary chief at an enormous 
profit, besides securing a loan of $700,000 
from the Bank of Hungary for political 
purposes. Deputy Desy was condemned 
when the libel suit was first heard, but was 
acquitted when it came before the High 
Court. The newer verdict is immensely 
popular in Budapest. On the 4th, the day 
following the court’s judgment, there was 
a riot in the Hungarian Chamber. 

Italy, too, has a graft scandal, in which 
the construction of a Palace of Justice af- 
forded the opportunity. A vote of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, on the 3d, endorsed by a 
majority of 230 the Government report 
censuring Signor Zanardelli, three former 
Ministers and five Deputies for consenting 
to the graft. Signor Chiesa, Socialist, made 
charges against Government engineers and 
others in connection with the raising of 
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the colossal Victor Emmanuel Monument 
in Rome. 

Colonel Redl, one of the chiefs of the 
Austrian army’s secret service, was lately 
found to have betrayed certain draft plans 
to Russia. He was not placed on trial, but 
was called upon by two officers, who told 
him of his incrimination, left a loaded pis- 
tol on the table, and withdrew. The Colonel 
took advantage of the opportunity thus pre- 
sented, and committed suicide. The facts 
leaked out in spite of the War Office’s de- 
termination to suppress the scandal, and 
now it is reported that the treason was 
not confined to Colonel Redl, and that 
twenty Austrian officers are under sur- 
veillance, while the same number of Rus- 
sian spies have been secretly arrested in 
various parts of the Austrian Empire. 

A complete breach between the Russian 
government and the Duma is reported. 
The cabinet has resolved that neither min- 
isters nor heads of departments shall ap- 
pear in the legislature until conditions 
guarantee them against insult by members 
of the Duma. The immediate cause of the 
decision is the interruption of an address 
by the Minister of Finance, M. Markoff, a 
reactionary member of the House, crying 
out: “Stealing cannot be tolerated!” The 
ministers left the Duma in a body after M. 
Markoff added that his remark applied to 
all the officials of the various departments. 
Recent despatches refer to a state policy of 
repression that ang@rs radicals in Russia. 


Concerning Airships 


Accepting the Austrian Emperor’s in- 
vitation, Count Zeppelin in his dirigible 
balloon “Sachsen” paid a visit to Vienna 
on June 9. Starting from Baden-Baden at 
5.30 a. m. Count Zeppelin reached Francis 
Joseph’s capital at 1.30 p. m. There were 
twenty-four persons aboard the airship and 
430 miles were covered at the rate of fifty 
miles per hour. This is the seventeenth 
Zeppelin balloon. 

A French airman, Marcel Brindejonc des 
Moulinais, leaving Villacoublay, near Paris, 
at 4 a.m. on June 10, reached the Johannis- 
thal aviation ground near Berlin shortly 
after noon,.and Warsaw at 6.15 p. m. His 
journey from Paris to Warsaw covered 
900 miles. On June 15 Brindejonc continued 
on his flight toward St. Petersburg, cover- 
ing about 225 miles more. He is out for the 
Pommery prize of $2000. 

German military aviators are in the fu- 
ture likely to be punished by a minimum 
penalty of two weeks’ close confinement in 
the event of their crossing a foreign fron- 
tier in their aeroplanes or airships. This 
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order was issued by the War Office at Ber- 
lin on May 14. The French Government 
had suggested that Germany do something 
tc discourage such incidents as have lately 
occured at Lunéville and elsewhere. Prizes 
were awarded last month in the “Prince 
Henry Flying Competition,” including mil- 
itary reconnaissance flights from Strass- 
burg to Freiburg and back. The first prize 
$2500 went to Lieut. von Hiddenssen. 

A Swiss aviator named Bider, who flew 
over the Pyrenees in January, has made his 
first flight over the Bernese Alps. And the 
world’s record for altitude for an aeroplane 
carrying a pilot and passenger was broken 
at Buc, France, on June 3, when Edmond 
Perreyon attained a hight of 16,368 feet, or 
3 1-10 miles. This airman holds the record 
also for hight attained with no passenger— 
19,650 feet. This flight was made last 
March, also at Buc—where, on June 5, a 
Frenchman named Bernard was killed when 
his biplane turned turtle in midair. 


In the Balkans 


The danger of war between Servia and 
Bulgaria,. with Greece and Rumania un- 
doubtedly taking part, was reduced some- 
what when the Czar of Russia sent tele- 
grams to the Servian and Bulgarian rulers 
reminding them of their agreement to let 
him arbitrate their territorial differences, 
and adding that Russia would not view 
that “fratricidal conflict” with indifference. 
Both governments agreed once more to ac- 
cept Russian arbitration. 
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A Turkish Assassination 


Mahmud Shevket Pasha, Grand Vizier 
of Turkey, was assassinated in Constanti- 
nople on June 11. His aide, Ibrahim Bey, 
was also killed by the rain of bullets poured 
from another motor car into the Vizier’s 
automobile. Martial law was declared, and 
Foreign Minister Said Halim was named 
as Shevket’s successor. Next day the Grand. 
Vizier was given a pompous funeral, in 
which most of the garrison participated. 
Arrests were made also, in the course of 
which Lieutenant Hilmi Bey, engaged in 
the capture of the supposed assassins, lost 
his life. 

Shevket Pasha’s fame has been estab- 
lished within five years. As military leader 
of the Young Turks he played a great 
part in the overthrow of ex-Sultan Abdul 
Hamid—who all the same had looked upon 
him with favor. “The sword of the revo- 
lution,” as Shevket was called, was an un- 
commonly handsome and undeniably vain 
Arab of ancient line, a native of Bagdad. 
After studying in the national military col- 
lege he completed his military training in 
Germany. Tho he had lost the popularity 
gained in the revolution, Shevket was a 
tireless worker and fearless in the face of 
danger. His assassination was in revenge 
for the overthrow of the Kiamil ministry 
and the murder of Nazim Pasha, on Jan- 
uary 23, 1913; a murder in which he de- 
nied complicity. This coup brought about 
the return to power of the Young Turks. 
Shevket was about sixty years of age. 
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WHERE BULGARIAN AND SERVIAN CLAIMS CLASH 


In March, 1912, Bulgaria and Servia made by treaty a rough division of the territory they expected to 
take from the Turkish Empire. The tentative boundaries of their respective spheres are shown by dotted 
lines; the shaded area between these frontiers was to be divided between the states by the Czar. Servia 
now claims that the conditions which have arisen are entirely different from those contemplated by the 
treaty—which was drawn in anticipation of an aut M ia—and demands a fresh settlement of 
the whole territorial question by all the Allies together. Bulgaria has insisted upon the literal execution of 


the treaty. A complete rupture seemed imminent; but the states have now agreed to submit to the Czar’s 
arbitration. 








INSURAN CE WORLD 


BY W E. UNDERWOOD 





The Missouri Deadlock 


The situation precipitated by the enact- 
ment of the Orr law in Missouri and aggra- 
vated by the hostile policy followed since 
by the Governor and Attorney-General of 
the state, remains about as it was when the 
subject was last treated in this department 
several weeks ago. None of the fire insurance 
companies which suspended business on 
April 30 have resumed operations, nor is it 
believed now that they will do so unless the 
objectionable statute is repealed. From this 
distance the differences between the com- 
panies and the state officials seem irrecon- 
cilable. In the meantime, the business in- 
terests of the state are restless, dissatisfied 
and apprehensive. As time and existing 
policies lapse, the danger to credit in- 
creases. Every day the outstanding insur- 
ance protection against fire dwindles with- 
out means to replace it. Every day the 
companies pay losses but receive nothing 
in the way of income from that territory. 
The endurance test is not between the prin- 
cipal disputants, for the legislators and 
state officials are not suffering, but between 
property owners who are not in sympathy 
with the law and the companies which can- 
not safely continue business under it. The 
politicians are diverted, perhaps enter- 
tained, by the contest, which is being paid 
for in hard cash by the unwilling victims. 


Life Insurance Soliciting 


At the May dinner of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York, while 
discussing the proposal for a pledge on the 
part of every member, with the object of 
improving the ethics of the business gen- 
erally, and the conduct of solicitors par- 
ticularly, one member is reported as stating 
that he favored the enactment of a law 
which would provide that the license of a 
solicitor would not be renewed by the State 
Insurance Department unless the solicitor 
had secured half a dozen cases during the 
previous year—meaning that he had sold 
policies to that number of persons. This 
states in another form the objection made 
by some men in the business to the employ- 
ment of what are called “part-time agents,” 
persons who combine with life insurance 
soliciting the discharge of other duties. A 
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capable and ambitious young man, clerk- 
ing in a real estate office, sees an oppor- 
tunity to make $200 or $300 a year by 
writing life insurance in his spare time. 
Because he does not give up his salary and 
devote himself wholly to life insurance, 
he is objectionable. He is a “part-time” 
man. We are not in sympathy with that 
principle. The door of opportunity in any 
given direction should not be barred against 
men who are not strong enough to aban- 
don a certain income for an uncertain one. 
The life insurance people should put char- 
acter in the servant above and in place of 
the amount of time he can devote to the 
service. The honest, truthful man who suc- 
ceeds in selling just one policy a year, is 
every. bit as worthy as the one who sells a 
hundred, and infinitely superior to some 
“successful” solicitors who are hardened in 
the matter of the representations they 
make. 


Legislative Victims 


Last month the Teutonia Insurance Com- 
pany of New Orleans sold out its business 


to another fire insurance company and re- 


tired from the field. The Teutonia was or- 
ganized and commenced business in 1871, 
and while continuously in the class of 
smaller companies, enjoyed a good repu- 
tation because of its careful and conser- 
vative management. Its home office and 
field officials and managers, tho not bril- 
liant underwriters, were industrious, faith- 
ful and discreet. The financial statement of 
the company at the close of 1912 shows it 
had total admitted assets of $1,118,067; 
total liabilities, including $250,000 of cap- 
ital stock, of $947,059; and a surplus for 
the protection of policyholders of $420,978. 
It has held its own very well for forty-two 
years. Why did it retire? 

In explanation of the withdrawal the 
president of the company states that bur- 
densome state legislation decided the direc- 
tors to go out of business. After careful 
consideration they found that to continue 
in the thirty states in which they were 
operating it would be necessary for the 
stockholders to pay in more money, and 
that as there are few certain profits and 
the contingency of heavy losses, further 
investments in the venture were imprac- 
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ticable. “There is no money in the insurance 
business any longer,” observes President 
Noll, “the companies make their money off 
their investments. We decided after a can- 
vass of the situation to retire while we 
could do so on a profitable basis rather than 
take a chance of losing.” 

The Teutonia was a serviceable company 
to business interests, and it is a country- 
wide misfortune that corporations of its 
character are forced out of existence by 
unwise legislation. Let the thoughtful citi- 
zen contrast the public policy in this respect 
of Connecticut, with its $94,000,000 of in- 
vested assets in fire insurance companies, 
with such wealthy states as Illinois, Ohio 
and Missouri. Why have neither of the last 
three even one great company? Read 
the laws of all. And who can impeach the 
standing and management of the Connec- 
ticut companies? They have no superiors 
in the world. 


Insurance Thru the Y. M. C. A. 


As the result of an arrangement made 
between the directors of the New York 
City branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, the members of the former may 
secure life, accident and health insurance 
in combination at a reduced rate. The in- 
surance, to be issued in units, will include 
$1000 of ordinary life; $2000 accident in- 
surance; $10 a week accident disability 
indemnity; and $10 a week indemnity for 
disability from ordinary sickness. Unless 
the applications for these policies reveal 
suspicious indications of poor family his- 
tory, or there are other unfavorable facts, 
no physical examinations -will be required. 
Members of the association may apply for 
as little as a half unit ($500 life, $1000 
accident, $5 a week accident indemnity and 
$5 a week sickness indemnity) or as much 
as seven and a half units ($7500 life, $15,- 
000 accident, $75 weekly accident and $75 
weekly sickness indemnity). For applicants 
whose occupations are classed by the com- 
pany as preferred or better, the cost will 
be much below the schedule rates, and this 
advantage will be continued as long as the 
insured remains a member of the associa- 
tion in New York City. If he should sever 
his connection, he would have to pay full 
rates. These facts should be of interest to 
the directors of the Y. M. C. A. in other 
places. 


Notes 


The largest insurance company in the 
world engaged exclusively in the fire in- 
surance business—the Home Insurance 
Company of New York—is preparing to 
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equip itself with one of the largest capitals, 
At the regular monthly meeting of the di- 
rectors, held last week, it was voted to in- 
crease the ‘capital from $3,000,000 to 
$6,000,000, using $3,000,000 of the net sur- 
plus for that purpose. The proposal has 
been approved by the New York Insurance 
Department, and will become effective on 
July 8. On December 31, last, the Home’s 
net surplus was $14,351,755, inclusive of a 
conflagration fund of $1,800,000, voluntari- 
ly maintained at a liability. The company’s 
capital has been $3,000,000 since 1875. 


Contending that the fire insurance com- 
panies have wilfully suspended business in 
defiance of the laws of Missouri and that 
in doing so their act “constitutes a wilful 
non-feasance and non-user of the franchise 
and rights granted them by the state,” In- 
surance Superintendent Revelle has cited 
all of them to show cause on July 1 why 
their licenses should not be revoked. The 
Attorney General now has a suit pending 
before the Supreme Court seeking to com- 
pel the companies to resume business in 
the state. 


The Law Union and Crown Insurance 
Company of London, organized in 1806, has 
been doing some advertising in the com- 
mercial prints requesting applications for 
appointment to its United States manager- 
ship, in succession to A. F. Shaw, of Chi- 
cago, resigned. It would be difficult to de- 
termine the number of those who sent in 
bids, but it must be large, for the position 
is an important one and the emoluments 
respectable. The plum has fallen to Messrs. 
Hall & Henshaw, the company’s managers 
in the metropolitan district, and they will 
assume full jurisdiction over the American 
operations of the company on July 1. The 
home office assets are nearly $47,000,000; 
United States assets, about $900,000. 


Hugo Schumann, president of the Ger- 
mania Fire Insurance Company since 1891, 
died at his home in Brooklyn on June 12. 
He was born in Leivsic, Germany, in 1842; 
arrived in the United States in 1860; served 
in the Union army during the Civil War, 
and entered the service of the Germania 
Fire as a clerk in 1863. His promotions in- 
cluded service as cashier, secretary and 
vice-president, assuming the last-mentioned 
office in 1883. In addition to his connections 
with the Germania Fire, he was a director 
of the Germania Life Insurance Company, 
a trustee of the United States branch of 
the Rossia Insurance Company of St. Pet- 
ersburg, and prominent in the various Ger- 
man clubs and associations. As a fire un- 
derwriter, Mr. Schumann was greatly re- 
spected by his associates for his ability and 
conservatism. 
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Depression and Recovery 


In the market for securities, last week, 
there was a swift change from sharp de- 
pression to almost buoyant recovery. On 
Monday, prices declined, mainly because of 
European liquidation. After the close of 
business, the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Minnesota rate cases was announced. 
On Tuesday morning, the price of Amer- 
ican shares fell in London, and, later, in 
the New York market there was a violent 
break. The decision had been a disappoint- 
ing one. While it was not clearly under- 
stood, it was generally regarded as hostile 
to railroad interests. On the same day there 
was marked depression on the London and 
Berlin Exchanges, due partly to the Bal- 
kan situation and to indications of the fail- 
ure of the new German Imperial and 
Prussian loans of $56,000,000. By the end 
of the week it was known that subscriptions 
for these loans were not more than 50 per 
cent. In New York, on Wednesday, the de- 
pression continued. Steel common shares 
sold below 50 for the first time in four 
years. 

The change came on Thursday, when 
there was a vigorous recovery of from 2 
to 6 points. On Friday and Saturday the 
upward movement was not checked, and at 
the close there were gains, for the week, 
in a majority of the issues. Closing prices 
showed advances from the lowest level that 
ranged from 4 to 10 points. The losses of 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern, com- 
panies directly affected by the court’s de- 
cision, were not fully recovered. But the 
course of the market may be indicated by 
the prices of Reading, Union Pacific, and 
Steel. In their shares 42 per cent of the 
business had been done. Reading’s gain 
was 1%, and Union Pacific’s 2%, while 
Steel had a net loss of 4%. Union Pacific, 
closing at 147, had sold at 137%. The week’s 
business was 3,490,870 shares, against 
2,888,630 in the week immediately preced- 
ing. 

The sudden recovery was due partly to 
provision for a settlement of the Balkan 
quarrel, but mainly to the announcement, 
Wednesday evening, by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, that he was ready to issue 
emergency currency, upon the application 
of national banks or currency associations, 
up to the legal limit of $500,000,000. Notes 
representing that amount have been print- 
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ed and are in the Treasury vaults. The 
greatest of the New York banks loaned 
several millions at 2% per cent. Its rate 
had been 3 per cent. And on Saturday 
there was a good statement of the condi- 
tion of the banks of New York. There had 
been no application for the emergency cur- 
rency which may be issued under the Al- 
drich-Vreeland act, and more currency was 
not needed. But the announcement (which, 
the Secretary afterward said, related to a 
possible stringency next autumn, and not 
to present conditions) had a reassuring ef- 
fect. It convinced many that the Govern- 
ment realized what the situation was, and 
was inclined to give aid. Confidence was 
restored, and a large short interest in the 
market was hastily covered. The rise does 
not indicate any change in worldwide 
financial conditions, which are due mainly 
to great demands upon capital for public 
uses, the destruction of capital by war, and 
the hoarding in Europe. 


Crop Report for June 


The Government’s June crop report is a 
little less favorable, with respect to winter 


- wheat, than that of May. Condition has 


declined from 91.9 to 83.5, but is still above 
the ten years’ average. The estimate is 
reduced from 513,000,000 to 492,000,000 
bushels. Only 399,919,000 were harvested 
last year. Spring wheat is in good condi- 
tion, and a crop of 252,000,000 bushels is 
promised. Last year’s, which made a high 
record, was 330,00,000. There is now a 
promise of 744,000,000 bushels in all, or 
14,000,000 more than the yield in 1912. Last 
year there were 1,418,337,000 bushels of 
oats, an unprecedented crop. The condition 
of the plants now is 87.2, against 91.1 a 
year ago, and a yield of 1,104,000,000 is 
indicated. But the June estimate last year 
was only 1,109,000,000, to which more than 
300,000,000 were afterward added. 

With a slight decrease of acreage, and 
condition percentage a little below the aver- 
age, 177,000,000 bushels of barley are 
promised, against last year’s record crop 
of 223,824,000. Hay and. pasturage per- 
centages are near the average for ten years. 
The rye crop will probably. exceed last 
year’s. In Canada, May was so cold and 
dry that growth was retarded. Acreage in- 
creases there are 58,000 for wheat, and 
391,000 for oats. 











